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ALFRED B. STREET. 


‘Tue life of a poet is in his works. However his days may glide 
on, whether peacefully or checkered by adventures, he lives more 
in the Ideal world he has created for himself, than in that Actual 
world which is about us all. It is difficult, therefore, te show 
him as we would wish, before that public into whose ear, as into 
a confessional, he has been accustomed to pour his noblest thoughts. 
In this case, too, we are attempting to sketch one who has hardly 
yet reached the maturity of his years, and whose writings are, we 
trust, but the first fruits ofa still more abundant harvest. 

Alfred B. Street is descended from one of the oldest and most 
respectable families in the State of Connecticut—ohe which has 
held its place for more than two hundred years, and enrolled 
among its members learned scholars and eminent divines. It 
sprang from an ancient English family, one member of which, Sir 
Thomas Street, in 1681, (reign of Charles Il.) was a Baron of the 
Exchequer and Justice of the Common Pleas, while some of the 
name are still found in the church and army in the parent coun- 
try. In Sussex there is still in existence an old grey ivy-clad edi- 
fice, called “Street Church,” mentioned in the Domesday Sur- 
vey, and a Rectory of Street, in the Diocese of Chichester and 
Archdeaconry of Lewes. 

The first Ancestor of the family in this Country was the Rev. 


- Nicholas Street, who was settled at Taunton, in the Colony of 
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Plymouth, about the year 1638,* and subsequently became the 
Pastor of the first Church in New Haven.t He was a good theo- 
logical writer and noted for his piety, learning and eloquence.— 
His son, the Rev. Samuel Street, after graduating at Harvard Col- 
lege, organized a church at Wallingford and became its Pastor.— 
His early ministry was cast in those wild and picturesque times 
when the tomahawk of the Savage was ever threatening. Conse- 
quently the male portion of his people—half settler, half soldier— 
listened to his preaching in the little fortified church, with loaded 
mushets at their backs, and at the breaking out of King Philip's 
war in 1675, his house was also fortified. He continued Pastor 
of this church forty-two years, and until his death, which happen- 
ed in 1717.|| 

The Hon. Randall S. Street, father of the subject of our notice, 
‘was the lineal descendant of these two eminent clergymen. He 
removed with his father, in early life, into the State of New York, 
and his branch of the family has continued to reside there ever 
since, but the other branch continued in Connecticut, and is stil] 
represented by Augustus Russell Street, Esq., who resides at 
New Haven. 

Randall S. Street studied law at Poughkeepsie, married Miss 
Cornelia Billings, and settled there for the next thirty years of his 
life. Such was his standing at the bar, that while still young, he 
was appointed District Attorney of the District composed of the 
counties of Wayne,’ Ulster, Dutchess, Delaware and Sullivan, un- 
der the old organization of districts, and subsequently he repre- 
sented the county of Dutchess in Congress. He was an eminent 
lawyer and accomplished gentleman, and among the recollections 
of the writer of this sketch, is one of a day spent more than thirty 
years ago at the residence of Gen. Street, when it was the home 
of hospitality and elegance. In 1824 Gen. Street removed to 
Monticello, Sullivan Co., N. Y., where he died in 1839. 

The natural grandfather of our author was Major Andrew Bil- 
lings, who married Cornelia, daughter of James Livingston, of 
the well known family of that name in New York. Cornelia, the 
daughter by this marriagey who became the wife of Gen. Street, 
was the mother of the poet. 





*Bacon’s Historical Discourses. \Trumbull’s History of Connecticut. 
tDr. Dana’s Century D*scourse. 
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He was born in the village of Poughkeepsie, and received an 
academical education at the Dutchess County Academy, which 
stood in the front rank of kindred institutions. Poughkeepsie is 
well known as one of the most beautiful villages in the State-— 
Situated on the side and summit of a slope that swells up from 
the Hudson river, from College Hill there is a prospect of almost 
matchless beauty. A scene of rural and sylvan loveliness expands 
from every point at its base—the roofs and steeples of the busy 
village rise from the foliage in which it seems embosomed—the 
river stretches league upon league with its gleaming curves 
beyond—to the West is a range of splendid mountains ending at 
the South in the misty peaks of the Highlands—whilst at the 
North, dim outlines sketched upon the distant sky, proclaim the 
domes of the soaring Catskills. It was among these scenes that 
our author passed his childish days—here his young eye first 
drank in the glories of Nature, and “ the foundations of his mind 
were laid.” 

When, however, at the age of fourteen he removed with his 
family to Monticello, he was immediately surrounded with scenes 
in striking contrast with those of his former life. Sullivan county 
had been organized but a score of years, and was hardly yet res- 
cued from the wilderness. Monticello, its county town, was sur- 
rounded by fields which only a short time before were parts of the 
wild forest which still hemmed them in on every side. These 
forests were threaded with bright streams and scattered with 
broad lakes, while here and there the untiring axe of the settler 
during the last quarter of a century, had been opening the way for 
thé industry and enterprise of man. Secluded as Sullivan coun- 
ty is in the South-westernmost nook of the State, it would be diffi- 
cult to find within its bounds another region of such sylvan beauty 
and wild grandeur. The eye is filled with images that make them 
an enduring places in the mind, storing it with rich aud unfading 
pictures, and among these scenes, as might be supposed, Mr. 
Street ranged with a ceaseless delight, probably heightened by 
the strong contrast before mentioned, between their startling pic- 
turesqueriess and the soft quiet beauty of those of Dutchess. In- 
stead of the smooth meadowy ascent, be saw the broken hill-side 
blackened with fire, or just growing green with its first crop— 
instead of the yellow cornfield stretching far as the eye could see, 
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he beheld the clearing spotted with stumps, with the thin rye 
growing between—instead of the comfortable farm-house peeping 
from its orchards, he saw the log-cabin stooping amid the half- 
cleared trees ;—the dark ravine took the place of the mossy dell, 
and the wild lake of the sail-spotted and far-stretching river. 

Thus communing with nature, Mr. Street embodied the im- 

, pressions made upon him in language, and in that form most ap- 
propriate in giving vent to deep enthusiastic feeling and high 
thought—the form of verse, Poem after poem was written by 
him, and being published in those best vehicles of communication 
with the public, the periodicals soon attracted general attention, 
Secluded from mankind, and surrounded with nature in her most 
impressive features, his thought took the direction of that of which 
he saw most, and thus description became the characteristic of his 
verse. Equally cut off from books, his poetry found its origin in 
his own study of nature scenes, and in the thoughts that rose in 
his own bosom. The leaves and flowers were his words—the 
fields and hills side were his pages—and the whole volume of 
Nature, his treasury of knowledge. This, while it may have made 
him less artistic, was the means of that originality and unlikeness 
to any one else which are to be found in his pages. 

But while thus employing his leisure in tracing his thoughts in 
language, Mr. Street was engaged in studying his profession of 
law in the office of his father, and in due time was admitted to 
the bar. After practicing for a few years at Monticello, in 1839, 
he removed to Albany, where he has continued to reside until the 
present time. In 1841, Mr. Street married, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Smith Weed, Esq., a retired merchant of fortune and great 
respectability of character. 

We have spoken of the general ddeuniiche of Mr. Street’s 
poetry, or rather of the peculiar mental training he received, and 
which gave a direction to his imagination. And beautifully hasa 
writer* in the Democratic Review summed up this view we have 
given: “ Street is a true Flemish painter, seizing upon objects 
in all their veri-similitude. As we read him, wild flowers peer 
up from among brown leaves ; the drum of the partridge, the 
ripple of waters. the flickering of autumn light, the sting of 





*Henry T. Tuckeman. 
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sleety snow, the cry of the panther, the roar of the winds, 
melody of birds, and the odor of crushed pine boughs, are pres- 
ent to our senses. Ina foreign land, his poems would transport 
us at once to home. He is no second hand limner, content to 
furnish insipid copies, but draws from reality. His pictures have 
the freshness of originals. They are graphic, detailed, never un- 
true, and often vigorous; he is essentially an American poet.” 

A writer* in the American Review remarks thus of his poet- 
ry: “The rhythm in general runs with an equable and easy 
strength ; the more worthy of regard because so evidently inar- 
tificial ; and there is often in the frequent minute pictures of na- 
ture a heedless but delicate movement of the measure, a lingering 
of expression corresponding with some dreamy abandonment of 
thought to the objects dwelt upon, or a rippling lapse of language 
where the author’s mind seemed conscious of playing with them 
—caught as it were from the flitting of birds among leafy boughs, 
from the subtle wanderifigs of the bee, and the quiet brawling of 
woodland brooks over leaves and pebbles. In the use of lan- 
guage, more especially in the blank verse, Mr. Street is simple 
yet rich and usually very felicitous. This is peeuliarly the case 
in his choice of appellatives which he selects and applies with an 
aptness of descriptive beauty not surpassed, if equalled, by any 
poet amongst us—certainly by none except Bryant.” 

“ Besides his observation, keen as the Indian Hunter’s, of all 
Nature’s slight and simple effects in quiet places, Mr. Street hasa , 
most gentle and contemplative eye for the changes which she si- 
lently throws over the traces where men have once been. For 
instance, in “ The Old Bridge” and “The Forsaken Road.” 
When he comes to the quiet scenes in America which he has seen 
and felt, he has passages which in their way, Cowper, Thomson, 
Wordsworth, or Bryant, never excelled, 


Thus of Spring — 


* In the moist hollows and by streamlet sides 

The grass grows thickly. Sunny banks have burst 
Into blue streets of scented violets. 

The woodland warbies, and the noisy swamp 

How deepened in its tones. 





* The late George H. Colton. 
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And of summer :— 


** O’er the branch-sheltered stream the laurel hangs 
Its gorgeous clusters, and the bass-wood breathes 
From its pearl blossoms, fragrance. 





But now the wind stirs fresher; darting round 
The spider tightens its frail web; dead leaves 
Whirl in quick eddies from the mounds ; the snail 
Creeps to its twisted fortress, and the bird 
Crouches amid its feathers. Wafted up, 

The stealing cloud witi soft gray blinds the sky, 
And, in its vapory mantle, onward steps 

The summer shower: over the shivering grass 
It merrily dances, rings its tinkling bells 

Upon the dimpling stream, and, moving on, 

It treads upon the leaves with pattering feet 
And softly murmured music. 

« How exquisite are these pictures! With what an apprecia- 
tion, like the minute stealing in of light among leaves, does he 
touch upon every delicate feature! And then, in how subtle an 
alembic of the mind must such language have been crystallized. 
The ‘ curiosa felicitas’ cannot be so exhibited except by genius,’” 

Another critic* says “ Mr. Street is the Teniers of American 
poets. Perfect in his limited and peculiar range of Art, as Long- 
fellow in his more extended and higher sphere, Street is the 
very daguerreotype of external nature. And yet his portraits are 
not mere mechanical copies of her features—so much feeling, as 
well as truth, is there in his microscopic delineations.”’ And the 
Columbian Magazine, in noticing his poems, remarks: “ His 
Sunset on Shawangunk Mountain” alone would make a poet's 
reputation. It is a true picture from nature, redolent of Sum. 
mer-evening’s balmy air, and rivalling in poetic beauty and mi- 
nuteness some of the most choice passages of Thomson’s Seasons.” 

And in England his claims as a poet have been fully recog- 
nised. We find his poem of “ The Lost Hunter,” finely illus- 
trated in a recent London periodical, and the Foreign Quarterly 
Review speaks of him as “a descriptive poet at the head of his 
class.” It remarks that “his pictures of American scenery are 
full of gusto and freshness.” The Westminster Review, in notic- 
ing the collection of his poems by Clark and Austin, says: “ It 
is long since we met with a volume of poetry from which we 





* Charles F. Hoffman. 
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have derived so much unmixed pleasure as from the collection 
now before us. Right eloquently does he discourse of nature, 
her changeful features and her varied moods, as exhibited in 
“ America with her rich green forest robe,” and many are the 
glowing pictures we would gladly transfer to our pages, in proof 
of the poet’s assertion that “ nature is man’s best teacher.” 

Besides the numerous pieces published by Mr. Street in differ- 
ent periodicals, he delivered three very able poems before the 
Englossian Society of Geneva, and the Phi Beta Kappa and Phi- 
lomathean Societies of Union College, from which latter institu- 
tion in 18+1 he received the honorary degree of A. M. A com- 
plete and beautifui edition of his poems, in a large octavo volume 
of more than three hundred pages, was published two years since 
by Messrs Clark and Austin, of New York, and has already 
passed through several editions. We have room to quote from 
it but two specimens to illustrate the view we have given. One 
is a picture of Autumn :— 





“The beech-nut falling from its opened burr 
Gives a sharp rattle, and the locust’s song 
Rising and swelling shrill, then pausing short, 
Rings like a trumpet. Distant woods and hills 
Are full of echoes, and alltounds that strike 
Upon the hollow air let loose their tongues. 
The ripples, creeping through the matted grass, 
Drip on the ear, and the far partridge-drum 
Rolls like low thunder. The last butterfly, 
Like a winged violet, floating with the meek 
Pink-colored sunshine, sinks his velvet feet 
Within the pillared mullein’s delicate down, 
And sbuts and opens his unruffled fans. 

Lazily wings the crow, with solemn croak, 
From tree-top on to tree-top. Feebly chirps 
The grasshopper, and the spider’s tiny clock 
Ticks from its crevice.” 


Is not this a painting? as much as any ethereal and dreamy 
landscape by Cole or Durand ? 


The other is a pencil sketch of an ancient forest road. 


“Old winding roads are frequent in the woods, 

By the surveyor opened long ago, 

When through the depths he led his trampling band, 
Startling the crouched deer from thé underbrush 
With unknown shouts and axe-blows. Left again 
To solitude, soon nature touches in 

Picturesque graces. Hiding here in moss 

The wheel-track—blocking up the vista there 
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In bushes—darkening with her soft coo] tints 
The notches on the trees, and hatchet-cuts 
Upon the stooping limbs—across the trail 
Twisting, in wreaths, the pine’s enormous roots, 
And twining, like a bower, the leaves above. 
Now skirts she the faint path with fringes deep 
Of thicket, where the checkered partridge hides 
{ts downy brood, and whence, with drooping wing 
It limps to lure away the hunter’s foot 
Approaching its low cradle ; now she coats 
The hollow, stripped by the surveyor’s band, 
To pitch their tents at night, with pheasant grass, 
So that the doe, its slim fawn by its side, 
Amidst the fire-flies in the twilight feeds ; 
And now she hurls some hemlock o’er the track 
Splitting the trunk that in the frost and rain 
Asunder falls, and melts into a strip 
Of umber dust.” 

We are writing of one, however, who we feel has only com- 
menced his career. His next publication wiil, we think, add to 
his reputation, in a way to exceed the hopes even of his most 
ardent friends. For several years Mr. Street has been engaged 
on a poem called “ Frontenac,” atale of the Iroquois in 1696, 
which is now finished. The writer of this sketch has had the 
pleasure of reading it in manuscript, and has no hesitation in 
asserting that it will stand at the very head of American poems, 
It is no small evidence of Mr. Street’s reputation in England, 
that the distinguished London publisher, Mr. Bentley, to whom 
this poem was casually mentioned, at once made propositions to 
the author to have it brought out by his house. Arrangements to 
this effect have been made, and the poem will appear in England 
in a few months. Its descriptions of natural scenery—so bright 
and vivid—and its sketches of life in the forest and the Indian vil- 
lage will be something most novel to the reading public abroad. 
There is a freshness about it which cannot but charm those ac- 
customed to the poetry of the Old World, and we believe that 
shortly no American poet will be better known in England than 
Mr. Street. 
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Pusuic opinion concerning the value of collegiate education is 
rapidly changing ; and, what is worse, we fear that public opinion 
has the best reason in the world to change. We fear that its ver- 
dict in this matter is one of those gradual, sober, diffusive judg- 
ments, that express the concurring opinion of reflective men, and 
that tremendous dictum, known, though unheard, as the Voice. of 
the Age. 

Perhaps we ought to state here, in order to secure the decent- 
ly respectful attention of the reader, that we are not one of those, 
who make their own history the universal solvent of all problems ; 
who think that because they have succeeded in spite of ignorance, 
in obtaining a position of notoriety, neither they nor any one else 
can be any better for an education. This conceit only reveals i! 
depths of ignorance most contemptible and dishonorable. And ‘l 
more—we are rather skeptical about the advantage of taking a de- | 
gree in “ Nature’s University” only. The North American In- | 
dians tried the benefits of that sort of graduation for many centu- A 
ries, and did not at the end exhibit any striking attainments, ei- "| 
ther in religion, morality, refinement, scholarship, or even in com- it 
mon decency. Let not the public then charge us with the envy of il 
an ignoramus, who would sneer at the advantages which he has 
never himself enjoyed ; for it is as true as strange, that we did, by 
dint of four years’ toil, long, long ago, obtain an engraved diploma, 
significant of.a baccalaureate degree in the Arts. Heaven for- | 
give us, for not obtaining a great deal more than we did, in addi- 
tion to that sheep-skin ! | 

To return. We said that the public, estimation of the value of : 
a college education was declining. Once it was an advantage 
that overawed the gaping crowd. Its very name was a challenge 
of success. It imposed on one, who had enjoyed its benefits, high 
duties, which he would have been considered a reprobate not to 
endeavor to discharge. We will not say, that it has not still a 
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traditionary estimation of this kind attached to it. In modern 
times, grey-headed fathers linger over the musty ledger, or im. 
brue theit hands in menial work, and fond mothers toil and spin 
and sew fur many a weary hour, for the sake of affording to 
their son the talismanic advantage of college learning. Still, they 
expect to see a halo surround the brow of their awkward boy, as 
soon as he passed through the regular course of academic studies 
and honors. Stil!, the college anniversary attracts crowds of 
strangers to some modern Athens, and great as ever is the great- 
ness, in the esteem of some, of the heroes of the carpeted stage of 
Commencement Day. The student, too, while in college, ima 
gines himself breathing an atmosphere fit only for high natures, 
and fancies that if he excels there, the world outside of college 
must of course bow to his eminence. We admit all this. Butat 
the same time, we must assert that this high opinion of college 
advantages is confined to those who are under the despotism of 
some old opinion on the subject, or are, in some form or other, 
overshadowed by college influences. Professors and tutors are 
especially besotted on this subject. Like the Chinese, they think 
that all the world are ready to acknowledge that they live in a 
“flowery kingdom.”~ The only reason why they think so, is be- 
cause they are not in communication, either by sympathy or 
knowledge, with the great world outside of the college microcosm, 
And this is the very thing that exposes them, like Chinamen, to 
the scoffs and jeers of every body. There is nothing so damning 
iu this age as self-conceit. If any one stops to plume himself on 
what he has accomplished already, he will find the world improv- 
ing his silly delay to get far in advance of him. 

With all the earnestness of one, who is enthusiastically friendly 
to the cause of education, we insist that the public are losing 
their respect for the system of training practised at present in 
American Colleges. As an English cockney would say, college 
education is “ getting too slow.” It “ must move on,” or be tram- 
pled out of sight and honor. The student himself is often the 
one, who is most painfully convinced of the truth of our remarks. 
He finds himself, after the ardent devotion of four years, in the 
flower of his life and strength, to the pursuit of knowledge, ina 
most mortifying state of backwardness. He comes out into busy 
life, not merely unable to find a ready appreciation of his colle- 
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giate greatness, and a free path to laborious success, but is actually 
deficient in what he most wants, and cumbered with what he does 
not want: not with too much learning, but with scholiistic habits 
and with false judgments of mankind, and a divergence and want 
of definiteness in his aims. He finds that he has taken discipline, 
which is at best only means to an end, as itself the end of pursuit. 
He is “ at sea” in an infinite ocean, well supplied with corks and 
bladders, but without having learned to swim. The world has no 
reverence for his scholasticism, smiles at his airs, and dares him 
to wrestle with it. We verily believe, that if thousands of com- 
mon schools did not annually open their friendly doors for the 
installation of hosts of teachers, and if country parishes in the 
Eastern and Middle States did not offer to college-learned strip- 
lings a life-long insurance against starvation, that a large number 
of the persons, annually thrown loose from college-walls in our 
country, would be tempted to commit suicide. 

They try to write for the press ; but they know nothing about 
the popular taste. They are surprised that their fine sentences 
are received with yawns of weariness ; that their classical allu- 
sions and high-flown sentences fall from their lips “ stale, flat and 
unprofitable ; that their elaborate tissue of metaphors disguises 
all the thoughts which they meant to impress, and confuses and 
destroys the interest of the hearer. They discover that they are 
not practical—that they have none of the glow and sparkle of 
common sense. Here comes into view their great deficiency.— 
They are only retailing the fruits of their own disciplinary educa- 
tion. They have had no ulterior object before their mind’s eye, 
and no great thought dropped into their minds by their instruc- 
tors. ‘They have not studied the age and its wants. They have 
made no grand ~esolution to fix this and to fix that truth in the 
heart of the world. 

The prominent poets of two hundred years ago, if. they lived 
now, would find that almost every body can spin as good rhyming 
couplets as they did then. Many of their effusions would be re- 
jected by a common newspaper editor. It is so with college 
learning, as at present administered. The graduate often finds 
the faithful readers of the cheap scientific publications of the day 
far in advance of himself in practical acquaintance with the lead- 
ing and minute features of modern science. Almost any intelli- 
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gent merchant and mechanic can instruct him. He is “ behind 
the times.” The boy, educated in the printing-office can stir the 
popular spirit thrice quicker than himself, and spread his know- 
ledge before the public in a manner more appropriate, because 
it is more lustrous with the flash of intelligence. These evils 
seem to be somewhat worse in our oldest and most venerated 
institutions than elsewhere. A fossil system of education is ad- 
hered to, as if the world would never demand any thing higher 
and betier. Professors mew themselves in private houses; take 
no pains to feel the world’s wants themselves, and inspire none of 
their pupils with a laudable ambition to meet and supply, in some 
measure, the demands of the age. They are not models for their 
charge, if they are instructors. There is no inspiration in their 
lives, no enthusiasm in their characters, as a general thing. 

If the design of a college education was to make men scholars, then 
the habits of mind gendered by a college life in America might not 
be inappropriate. But this our academic corporations and Facul- 
ties do not claim. They do not, will not, in a single college in this 
country, pursue a course sufficiently extensive to make scholars 
in any department. They recognize in the curriculum of their 
institutions a preparatory course to the active and practical pro- 
fessions of life—to the pulpit, the bar, the political arena, and the 
practice of medicine. They do not expect that one man out of 
every hundred whom they instruct, will devote himself to scho- 
lastic pursuits, The temptations in our age and country are all 
the other way. Conscious, then, that mere scholarship will not 
be the result of their discipline, ought they not to take a lesson 
from the times and seek to direct the minds of their pupils to the 
great objects at which it is almost certain that their ambition, if 
they have any, wiil level itself? In one American College (per- 
haps we ought to state,) there is a prevailing spirit among the stu- 
dents themselves which checks, in some measure, the scholasticism 
of College life. They take a deep interest in the political, and 
moral questions of the day, and know at least what the newspa- 
pers talk about from week to week, Their minds are excited 
with some great thoughts, and they get intellectually inured to 
some of the conflicts of life. At another institution, an attempt 
has been made to consult the tastes of students, and to leave to 
them an artificial choice of those academical pursuits which the 
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young men think to be most in keeping with their future profes- 


sio:. This we cannot admire, for if preparation for a particular 
line of business is che sole object of College life, then no time at 
all would better be wasted at an institution, where studies of this 
sort are always pursued loosely or have a very faint and question- 
able bearing on the future profession. The student should at 
once, without any academic training, be put directly in an institu- 
tion or under a master, specially devoted to the art or profession 
which he means to follow. This dainty choice among the various 
ordinary studies of the College course, is only specious fooling, at 
best. In another institution—an honored one, too—all the ten- 
dencies of the course of study, the system of discipline, and habits 
of the instructors, is toscholasticism. The course of study, or that 
part of it on which the great part of the student’s time is spent, is 
that ofa foreign High School. It is narrow, unpractical and un- 
inspiring. The habits of the instructors are not such as call out 
some of the ambition for noble imitation, which stirred the spirit 
of such pupils as Cicero and Hortensius. The course of disci- 
pline is calculated to weaken the self-respect of the student, to 
destroy all sympathy and mutual regard between instructor and 
instructed, and to supply the puerile side of a young man’s char- 
acter with plenty of meat to feed on. 

Want of space compels us to bring these hurried remarks to a 
close. In future, we hope to be able to suggest a remedy for the 
evils we deprecate. Itis sufficient to say for the present, that 
more professors, different professors, and better professors are 
wanted. Our collegiate institutions want more professors, as 
many new sciences, of the greatest practical value, are constantly 
taking rank in Europe and this country, and of which no educa- 
ted person should be ignorant. The application of science to the 
arts, elegant and mechanical, is now-a-days engrossing a large 
share of public attention, and suggests an important change in our 
collegiate course of study. We need professors accomplished m 
these branches ; men fresh from contact with them; and, if possi- 
ble, men who have won distinction in them. 

We must have different professors. It would be undoubtedly 
good policy to retain a little of the old leaven of scholasticism in 
our institutions of learning, but where this usurps every thing, 
earthy odors must prevail, and the spirit of college-life must be 
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practically deadened. Men, who are great somewhere else be 

sides in college-walls, ought to be selected to fill the chairs of sci- 
ence, philosophy and rhetoric: men, whom students would wish 
to imitate as well as to receive instruction from. The professor 
of Chemistry should be one who has really added to the treasures 
ofscience. The professor of Rhetoric should be an elegant and 
impressive writer, not a dull analyzer of old English Literature, 
incapable of stirring the blood with a single great thought, or 
pleasing the ear with a single rhythmic period. We want men 
who will now and then drop some vital idea into the minds of 
their pupils—which will take root and grow in the fructifying soil 
of a young intellect. We want Wilsons and Macaulays and 
Hares and Longfellows to fill our chairs of Science, Art and Lit- 
erature : men, in one sense, of the world—men, of whom the world 
knows something, and around whom generous-minded youth will 
gather with eagerness and pride as the ancient orators flocked in 
early life to the gardens of Plato. 

We want betier professors. By some wire-working—some se- 
cret influence of sect, or personal friendship, or family affection,— 
some collegiate institutions have entitled themselves to as much 
disgust as political cliques sometimes merit by their selections of 
official incumbents. Persons, at the present time, hold important 
stations in American Colleges, which they only disgrace: whose 
instructions are repudiated by the students under their charge, 
This point need not be explained or argued. We are perfectly 
understood, when we say that we must have bevler professors. 
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Ca.irorni is the theme of the day. It is one of those all- 
engrossing topics, which from time to time arrest and absorb 
public attention, until one fancies that he reads its name pla- 
carded on every face he meets, and that he knows what thoughts 
are passing behind the working features, or the thoughtful brow. 
In our country, there is no class whom. the recent intelligence 
from California does not affect. No part of American society is 
so settled into a dull dependent routine of thankless labor, or so 
hopelessly miserable, as to lie below the ambition excited by the 
discovery of a real E] Dorado. From bank-desk to bar-room, in 
counting-house and cellar, the watchword of good conversable 
souls is invariably California. The scrawny hag hangs on the 
gray-haired sinner whom she calls her husband, and vows that he 
shall not leave her to starvation by emigrating to the gold-region, 
The elastic young clerk is impatient to be a San Francisco capi- 
talist, or a Monterey trader, realizing enormous profits in a cash 
business. The laborer, who is tired of looking for new employers, 
shrugs his shoulders, strikes his hat over his eyes, and sets out 
for the land where manual work commands from twenty dollars 
to fifty dollars a day. Within two months about twenty-five ves- 
sels, of a large class, will have cleared from the single port of 
New York for California. Even in the country towns of New 
England, young men are organizing emigration-clubs: hoping, 
by a union of forces, to be able to charter some craft for a voyage 
to the Isthmus. Already an enterprizing firm of New York mer- 
chants have established a line of steamers to ply from the west 
side of the Isthmus of Panama to San Francisco. In short, our 
American people are now prepared to really find the Far West : 
to touch the Pacific shore, and forever put an end to the fables of 
poetry about unvisited regions of delight just under the drapery 
of the setting sur, by turning the remotest occidental land into 
an active, work-a-day scene of commerce and agricukure. 
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The American seems a pilgrim by nature. It requires a very 
small inducement to enable him to shoulder his pack and com- 
mence his plodding march towards a new home. Surely, he will 
not hesitate long to move, when he is officially assured that beds, 
sown with gold, await him on the banks of mill-sites, and that he 
can dig masses of the finest yellow metal with his jack-knife, out 
of the clefts of rocks, on the western coast.of his own country’s 
soil: that, without going off from Brother Jonathan’s own land, 
or trespassing on any body but his Uncle Samuel, he can fill his 
pockets with flakes and scales of gold. 

But we have not taken our pen to write a newspaper rhapsody 
about our new territories, and their mines of platina, gold and 
quicksilver, and the fine chance now presented to emigrants to 
go and dig, or to carry out cotton cloth and flour and seidlits 
powders, to sell at two dollars a yard, and fifty dollars a barrel, 
and thirty dollars a box—as some have actually done. The stu- 
pendous results of the drama now passing before us are our con- 
cern: not the colossal fortunes to be made in commerce and in 
real-estate speculations at Monterey and San Francisco, and in 
excavating metals. We will not even discuss the probable effects 
of the discovery of such vast quantities of the precious metals 
upon stocks at home or the balance of trade abroad, The only 
facts in this department, important to us, are two in number. 

First, gold and quicksilver have been found in California in 
miraculous quantities. The official despatches of Colonel Mason 
and the testimony of Rev. Walter Colton and others leave no 
doubt in any candid mind on this subject. The estimate of the 
value of the mines at one thousand millions of dollars may be far 
beyond or far under the mark of truth. But it is enough to know 
that gold is washed out of every handful of earth that is gathered 
up in certain localities, and that these localities seem illimitably 
numerous: that scattered masses of gold lie in the clefts of rocks 
as if they were scattered deposits from some undiscovered veins 
of countless value. Moreover, the discovery, although unex- 
pected, might reasonably have been looked forward to. Not be- 
cause dim traditions have always pointed to an El Dorado in the 
Far ye rea ep which greeted Europeans almost as soon 
as tLey first touched the shore of Mexico: but because the won 


derful display of gold in Aztec temples and the sacred relics of 
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he Mexicans must have,had some vast treasury of supply in’ by- 
gone years. And if the careless, improvident savage should, by 
accident, here and there discover a Mexican gold-mine, is it not 
more than probable that he left very many undiscovered? Many 
facts, too, on this subject, have been long-known, although un- 
doubtedly under-estimated. Perez Galvez, proprietor of two 
mines, in Guanajuato, is said to be the richest man in this hemi- 
sphere. Some of the Spanish nobility derived their patents of 
aristocracy from the sudden wealth acquired by them through the 
accidental discovery of Mexican mines, which enabled them to 
make extravagant presents to the Spanish crown. Temeros thus 
became Conde de Regla, and the Obregon family were the de- 
scendants of the Conde de Valenciana, who was ennobled for a 
like cause. 


Many stories are told of secret mines, the owners of which 


_ have died without disclosing the source of their wealth. In fact, 


the Spaniards were always referred by the natives of Mexico to 
the West as the fountain of gold and precious stones, They 
found some pearls in California, which excited their cupidity to 
the highest degree. But most of the adventurers were gradually 
discouraged, and some undoubtedly discovered mines, the exist- 
ence of which they kept jealously guarded from public know- 
ledge. The indolent Mexicans troubled themselves very little by 
exploriug for metallic ores. 

The other important fact for us is that an unexampled wave of 
emigration is rushing after this golden prospect. The population 
of the gold region and San Francisco has nearly doubled within 
a year, and probably amounts at present to nearly 10,000. Vessel 
after vessel is equipped, and is overrun with passengers, bound 
for the Californian harbor. This is enough to show that, as the 
climate of San Francisco is fine, and about the same as that of 
Philadelphia, that this region will be rapidly filled up, and that the 
prodigies of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys are about to be en- 
acted anew. 

Having taken these facts for granted, we can now look with a 
cold philosophical intuition upon the probable consequences of 
the wonders now passing befe'e us. Nor can we move a step 
without being struck with the »:ocde:cial aspect of this new 
movement of Anglo-Saxon energy. 4t seems to have come upom 
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us just at the right time. When new inventions have been 
crowding upon us, within the last ten years, as they never did in 
any half century before ; when motion seems to be unlimited in 
rapidity ; when the action of electricity has been so methodized 
as to communicate thoughts and words for any conceivable dis- 
tance without the apparent-loss of a moment; when even our 
vast Union can be traversed diagonally by the traveller within a 
week by the agency of steam: when we were already discussing 
the wisdom of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific by one immense 
railroad, and of severing the rocky bond—the Isthmus of Darien 
—which for ages has united the two great divisions of the western 
hemisphere, by a ship canal, in order to give us a readier com- 
munication with our Pacific shore ; when we are more than ever 
flooded with foreign immigration; when we had already begun 
to introduce our manufactures into the East, and the public atten- 
tion was strongly directed in pursuit of an increase of our com- 
merce to rival the increase of our manufactures, we suddenly 
come into possession of a new empire of soil upon the western 

- coast of our continent, salubrious and fertile, well-wooded and 
well-watered, and especially attractive by its rich mines to the 
money-loving American. Had it been discovered sooner, it would 
have been idle on our hands for a time, or might have prevented 
the glorious agricultural development of the interior of our coun- 
try, the so-called Western Statgs. It comes at a time, when the 
wonderful discoveries of the age will make it comparatively near 
—will bring it under the immediate moral power of ur institu- 
tions and prevent a lapse to barbarism—will keep it as bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, instead of raising up a separate 
republic on the Pacific, either permanently a rival to us, or com. 
pelled to go through the forms of annexation, which might so alter 
its domestic policy or our own asto occasion trouble. We do not 
mean to say; that we stood in need of more te ritory, or that there 
is no danger of distraction of our interests by such a diffusion of 
our population. But as the territory seemed destined to fall into 
our hands, it is well that it has come upon us as it has—at a time 
when our institutions can easily be transplanted to it, and when it 
may bring us so much pecuniary advantage, and be bound to us 
by ties of interest. 

Another reason why the settlement of this new territory is 
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eminently timely, is found in the manner of its colonization. The 
emigrants rush thither, “ as the horse rushes to the battle.” They 
go in such large bodies as to be able. to fix the character of the 
population of the country, its political institutions, and its rela- 
tion to the United States. It is henceforward inevitably Ameri- 
canized. Its spirit, temper, interest, are all Republican and 
American. The die is cast forever. No foreign foot can invade 
that Pacific shore and claim it in the name of any crown. No 
revolution can throw it back to barbarism. No propagandism 
can reat upon its free soil the institutions of absolutism or aristo- 
cracy. The destiny of California is fixed. It will soon be a part 
of our republican confederacy. 

But the physical condition and resources and position of Cali- 
fornia are what make the acquisition of the territory by the 
United States especially timely. It lies on the Pacific shore, as 
yet unoccupied by our commerce, but the nearest point within 
our domain to China, India, and the Polynesian Islands. It con- 
tains one of the finest harbors in the world—San Francisco— 
where ships of any burthen can lie in perfect security, and which 
is remarkably free from dangerous obstructions. The imagina- 
tion fails, as it endeavors to conceive the amount of commerce 
which may be carried into successful operation between our own 
land and the almost untried market of the populous East. Already 
have our manufactures found their way into Turkey and the Bar- 
bary States. Why should they not be introduced into Birmah and 
Thibet ? As access to Asiatic centres of trade, ports and metro- 
politan cities, is nearer from our own California than from any of 
the great manufacturing and commercial countries of Europe, 
and as American enterprise is so prompt and persevering, why 
should not California gradually engross the trade of the pagan 
countries of Asia? As the reality of this advantage becomes 
more clear, emigration will set more strongly towards the Pacific, 
and there is no reason why San Francisco should not become in 
time another New York—with its fine harbor beautified by im- 
mense ware-houses, and lined with thick groves of masts,—thriy- 
ing, populous and magnificent. This is, to be sure, a glance into 
futurity, but it is not mere fancy; for miracles of the same kind 
have already occurred in this country, without half the aids and 
advantages offered by California. 
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The resources of California, however, are more important to 
s than its position. The stupendous development of our agri- 
cultural resources within so short a space of time—the growth of 
cities and villages, and the construction of our country’s external 
greatness—have far exceeded our wealth, as represented in cur- 
rency. They have made demands upon us, which we have been 
obliged to supply by immense issues of paper currency, multi- 
tudes of credit-institutions or banks, and an extravagant use of 
the credit-system. We have been pinched for want of the stand- 
ards of value—gold and silver. Hence we have had sudden re- 
vnisions—undue expansions and violent contractions—which have 
left commercial ruin in the wake of pecuniary explosions, and 
loaded us with sudden bankruptcies. Nor has this want of money 
merely made our progress spasmodic aud broken it by reverses ; 
it is fair to believe that it has seriously retarded our development 
—startling as it is. Itis true that an abundance of money has 
been of serious disadvantage to other nations. The “ hard-money 
countries” have been justly derided for their sloth, luxury and 
decline. England and America seem to have been spurred on to 
gigantic development by the comparative scarcity of money, 
while Spain has been rendered thriftless, hopeless and barbarous 
by her splendid robberies of Mexico and Peru. Nor can there 
be a doubt, that our infant energies have been fired and quick- 
ened to that powerful internal developmeut—the building of cities, 
railroads and canals,—the raising of immense croys,—resolute 
endeavors to open a trade with foreign countries,—the determined 
devotion of our country for several years to the manufacturing 
interest,—by this very want of money. But at the same time, the 
want has come of late to be a serious inconvenience. The West- 
ern farmer is obliged almost to make wheat and grain his cur- 
rency. If we are to credit some of the agents of Western colle- 
giate institutions, positive suffering in the midst of plenty has 
been the result of the want of the circulating medium, as every 
body was ready to pay in wheat and nothing else. In the mean 
time, fluctuating prices are the consequence of the want of money 
—#ellers being ready to make great sacrifices in order to obtain 
the scarce article known as cash. In short, the West has needed 
more money to aid its development. Our country, as a whole, 
has been distressed from time to time, especially on occasions of 
extraordinary importation, for the lack of the precious metals. 
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But now, from a new source is pouring in upon us a stream of 
gold. A mint will undoubtedly be established soon at Monterey, 
and the precious metal will be coined there to fix its value and to 
to enlarge the currency of our country. Money is what we have 
wanted, and money is what we shall now have. We shall get 
over our panics about the exportation of specie, and cease to 
scrutinize and question, with anxious eyes, the hold of every vessel 
that leaves our shores for foreign ports, lest it should carry away 
gold and silver enough to leave the money-market at home in a 
state of pressure. There will be a steadiness and securit y in our 
commerce with foreign nations, which has been hitherto un- 
known. In this view, the acquisition of California is of great 
advantage to our people. 

But while we talk of these results and prospects with, perhaps, 
some patriotic pride, their moral aspect is of far higher moment 
than their economic relations. It becomes us to see the finger of 
Providence in all these gigantic movements, and to believe that 
Providence is confiding such great pewer and resources to the 
Anglo-Saxon race with some vast ulterior views. Our national 
progress seems to be mysteriously ordered: even our sins seem 
to be overruled for the ultimate good of the world. ‘Such won- 
derful and unexpected aids to our growth, coming upon us at a 
time when they are most valuable to us, seem to be a part of 
some grand design. Territory, which has ruined other nations, 
instead of distracting, seems to consolidate and stimulate our 
union. Money, which has overwhelmed other nations with lux- 
ury, cannot be accumulated fast enough to do more than supply 
the vast enterprises of our physical and moral energies. Our 
country is evidently in the hand of God, as the instrument of some 
stupendous moral revolution. Our institutions are not overrun- 
ning a hemisphere in vain. The Anglo-Saxon race is not sur- 
rounding the world in vain. An intelligent, moral, cultivated, 
industrious and Christian race is permitted to fill every corner 
of the earth with its influence. Why is not France thus per- 
mitted to permeate all human society with her national temper 
of civil broil, irreligious recklessness, and military idolatry ? Why 
was the adventurous spirit of Spanish chivalry compelled to end 
in vanity, leaving Spain the victim of her own conquests? Why 
was a little persecuted band of Englishmen permitted to plant a 
grain of mustard-seed, which ‘has sprung into the fair tree of 
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American civilization, overshadowing a continent? Is it not 
obvious, that some stupendous result is to be impressed upon the 
world’s history by the agency of our Anglo-Saxonism and Amer- 
icanism? The sons of New England are now hurried down, 
under the spur of ambition and cupidity, to the very verge of 
the opposite boundary of our country. Our institutions take root 
in that strange soil instantaneously. Great facilities for a com- 
merce with the Pagan countries of Asia are offered to us. Mis- 
sionaries and tract-agents keep even pace with the strides of emi- 
gration. 

Tne United States seem to be arraying their moral enginery, 
through the aid of physical advantages, to bear upon the be- 
nighted and enervated nations of Asia and inspire them with the 
energy of a true religion, free government, and intelligent indus- 
try. Surely, Providence is directing the magnificent dramas, in, 
which we are engaged. The waggons rumble on through the 
prairies; the ships spread their canvass, in rapid succession, to 
the gale ; the, sturdy yeoman plies his spade in the new El Do- 
rado ; the statesman fancies he is directing all these results; the 
Cabinet supposes that it is arranging the policy of the country in 
such a manner as to favor its manifest destiny; the people discuss 
the whole matter with overflowing pride of country and of race ; 
the scene seems to be only the working of human activity of body 
and of mind. But above the din of hurrying masses, the boasts of 
human pride, and the applause of admiring nations, may be heard 
by the ear, that listens rightly, the echoes of Omnipotent Energy, 
as it drives on the machinery of human progress, and works by 
visible but unappreciated means, the destiny of the world. 





THE BEACH, NEWPORT. 
BY E, W. ROBBINS. 


And this is Ocean! this the measured march, 
To its own music chanted, of that surge 
Which, coming ever onward from the deep, 
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Breaks on that shore of storms! Inspiring sound ! 
And sight still more inspiring, where afar, 
Chafing amid its rocky barriers, 
The tide-wave ebbs and flows—tremendous swell ! 
Which, moving on in its resistless might, 
Swept by the wind’s cold breath, still heaves on high 
Its crests of foam; with each successive flow 
Encroaching on the sands, whose pebbly shore, 
To diamond hardness worn, scarce feels the print 
Of waves upon its surface. Yon tall cliff, 
That rears on high its frowning battlements,— 
How like an aged sentinel it stands, 
Guarding that ancient main! 

The parting glow 
Of Nature’s sunset kindles on the steep, 
Diffusing its rich radiance, and a light 
Caught from the garniture of dying day, 
Making the billows smile, rests on them now. 

But see ! the wave is all alive with being, 
And human forms are plashing in the surf, . 
Making huge riot with the ocean’s top, 
And tossing high its spray ; within its depths 
Holding strange masquerade! Not such as late 
Appeared, confined within yon edifice,* 
Woven in party colors, mocking sense 
With feeble imitation,—but the free, 
Mad frolic of the elements, instinct 
With life and merriment. Such gambols wild 
The sea-nymphs, Thetis or Amphitrite, 
Or Triton with his crooked shell, ne’er played, 
Joined by their watery followers in the heart 
Of Neptune’s old dominions. Hither comes 
The child of ease and affluence, roving far 
To bathe within these waters, and with him 
The fainting invalid still plunging deep 
For treasures richer far than those of yore 
Sought by the diver on the Persian main,— 
Life, hea'th and happiness. Such treasures found 
Within these depths, blessing the seeker’s toil, 
And such the favoring gales that on him blow. 
Hartford, December, 1848. 


nb — 





* The Fancy Ball lately given at the Ocean House. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Ir is now several months since we had laid upon our table the 
third edition of Turnbull’s “Genius of Scotland.” We are not 
minded to review the book, or to attempt augmenting it s reputa- 
tion by our praise; but the subject of it will perhaps supply a 
brief article in which our readers may feel some interest, and 
from which they may derive a little instruction. Moreoever, as 
Caledonia is the country we love next best to our own Free Soil, 
we shall minister to our own gratification by a few reminiscences 
of travel in the 


* Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


St. Andrew’s day, just psssed, has vividly recalled to our minds, 
@8 AULD LANG,SYNBE did to Lord Byron’s, 


“ Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills and clear streams ;" 


and we long to make our journey over again im memory’s car, and 
to view the storied localities of North Britain through the en- 
chanting haze of time and distance. 

Most Americans, eager to commence their European sight-see- 
ing in England, and now tempted by the speed of steam, choose 
Liverpool as their port of landing. But, if you please, you may 
go to Glasgow as easily, as soon (by wind,) and a little more 
cheaply. Moreover, who that has time to spare would exchange 
the taught and trim packet, with its bounding motion and crowded 
canvass, for the tearing, and churning, and trembling and strug- 
gling even ofthe noblest steam-ship? The sail-clad voyager, with 
tall and triple mast, is like a politic ruler who makes way amid the 
changing multitude by dexterous management, and timely compli- 
ance, and catching the popular breeze, and humoring the nation’s 
will, that it may do as he inclines: the fiery steamer resembles 
some impetuous conqueror who clears his path by main force, 
rushes straight to his point through every shock, and thus sacri- 
fices ease and smoothness to rapid accomplishment. But though 
strongly tempted, we cannot afford to say any thing at present of 
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our voyage across the Atlantic. Indeed, we should only have to 
tecount the same pains and pleasures, adventures and enjoy- 
ments, which others have described before us. Let us therefore 
suppose that, having skirted the coast of Ireland, we are about to 
enter the estuary of the Clyde. We are now in Scottish waters. 
The day is a lovely one in the beginning of July. Any injuries 
that our good ship had sustained during the voyage have been 
repaired, and with a gentle but favorable breeze, we progress at 
the rate of five or six knots an hour. “At half-past ten o’clock we 
pass Arlsa Craig, a.high triangular rock which has been looming 
in sight for a considerable time. _It rises abruptly from the sea, 
shooting up to a mere point, and whitened all over with the 
droppings of sea-fowl—chiefly of the solan-goose, a large vily 
bird, which, it is said, the Highlanders relish, doubtless because 
its oleaginous qualities supply an apology for an extra dose of 
whiskey after the feast. We would as licf dine on whale blubber. 
It is related of a certain /aird who complained of defective appe- 
tite, that he was advised to eat solan goose as a whet before din- 
ner, and that having made the experiment, he declared that after 
devouring two, he felt no hungrier than when he began ! 

As we advance, the estuary begins tonarrow. The coast of 
Galloway and Ayrshire is visible on the right, and of Argyleshire 
on the left. Before us are the mountainous isle of Arran, and the 
contrasting loveliness of Bute ; ground rendered famous in history 
as the refuge of the heroic Bruce and classical by the pen of 
Scott, in the Lord of the Isles. It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more magnificent than the sail up the Frith of Clyde as far 
as Greenock. We say this advisedly, and with the glorious Hud- 
son fresh in our recollection. Of course, as inland streams, the 
the Clyde and the Hudson are not once to be compared ; although 
the vale of the former for a long distance above Glasgow is beau- 
tiful and romantic in the extreme. But the Scottish river, a short 
distance beneath that city, beginsyto expand into an arm of the 
sea, varying in breadth from two or three miles to ten or twenty; 
and while its shore exhibit all kinds of scenery, from soft and 
sloping lawns to piled up mountains, its estuary, where it widens, 
is adorned with islands that seem placed side by side im order to 
exalt each others’ beauties by comparison. Rosneath—the home 
of Jeanie Deans in her days of well-earned rest and prosperity 
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—is as soft and paradisaical as wood and waters can make it, 
Amidst its grovés rises a palace of Macallummore ; the Gair-loch, 
at whose junction with the river the island lies, is for the most 
part as placid as a huge mirror formed in fairy hills, and studded 
all around with villages and villas, resorted to in summer by the 
wealthy citizens of the western metropolis of Scotland ; and the 
country behind towers aloft into Alpine heights as varied and 
fantastic in outline, as if the ocean up there had at some distant 
geological period been petrified during a storm. The Cambrays 
—two small islands farther down—rise bare and swelling; the 
smaller a pasture for sheep, and containing only a light-house 
and some shepherd’s huts—the larger exhibiting in a sweet little 
bay, as if sequestered from the whole world, the village of Mill- 
port, crowned by the parish church and stretching round the 
winding shore on either side of a marine villa belonging to the 
Dowager Countess of Glasgow. This village is invisible from 
the populous shore of the Mainland—and its sunny crescent on 
the water’s edge makes you feel, on gliding round into the little 
bay, as if you had made a discovery in a new-found land. Bute 
is of a character similar to Rosneath, but larger and still more 
lovely. It is the chief residence of the Marquess, who takes his 
title from the island, and who is a royal Stuart—a descendant of 
the Bruce whose native region was these gorgeous isles, The 
ground is haunted with immortal memories. The strait between 
Bute and the shores of Argyll is more beautiful than any thing 
of the kind we ever b eheld—for in that favored district the air is 
so temperate and the climate so genial, that the woods dip their 
branches in the flood: and let the reader remember that these 
woods have for ages been nursed like an amateur’s garden— 
every grand and graceful tree being tended and left open to the 
air, and all of stunted deformity, or decaying vegetation, or boggy 
wilduess carefully removed. Nature is only aided, however; 
not formalized—and you have ih this narrow sound all the beauty 
and grandeur of her finest combinations, without the offensive 
features of an ill-cultivated landscape. Then Arran, the neighbor 
of Bute, and along with which it constitutes a county—is as sub- 
lime as Bute is beautiful. Covered with bare and thunder-split 
peaks, and yet cradling on its rugged sides the towns of Lam- 
lash and Brodick, around their respective bays, with cottages 
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here and there, and an ancient residence of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton—another of the royal line—we could not, desire a more 
romantic abode wherein to rusticate and write poetry in summer. 
And leaving these islands, as you coast along, the shores on one 
hand sweep away in gentler eminences, while on the other the 
mountains approach and retire—and the long sea lochs wind far 
amid their recesses—and villages nestle in the loveliest corners— 
and noble mansions come forth like princesses of the land to 
greet you as you pass; and in the very uncertainty of the climate 
there is a variety of shade and sunshine—of squall and rainbow, 
and gorgeous clouds, which throws an enchantment over the 
whole region. We could have sojourned there for months and 
not exhausted half the beauties of the river. The country is in | 
summer extremely populous ; for all in the cities of Glasgow and 
Greenock, and even from other parts of Scotland, who can afford 
to go, seek here, from May to October, health and recreation for 
for their families. We wish we could at this time record our 
recollections of their hospitality to ourselves, and of the rambles 
which we took among the hills, and the boating excursions on the 
lakes, and the swimming baths in the river which we enjoyed 
with our friends dufig our visit. And now, we think of it, in- 
stead of confining ourselves to a little sketch, as we intended, but 
which we find would stretch to a huge length, we would better, 
perhaps, recur to this topic hereafter in a series of notices, and 
here for the present say good-bye. We shall learn before next 
month whether or not our friends would care to hear farther 
about Scotland and the Scotch. If they do, we can tell them 
something. 
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“THE UNPARALLELED REVENGE.” 





BY MISS A. A. GODDARD. 


Tue house of James Roberts stood just beyond the outskirts of 
the town. It wasa humble, one story dwelling, roughly framed, 
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yet claiming to be a trifle more genteel than those of ordin 
settlers. Roberts had chosen this spot from sheer wilfulness ; it 
being asserted by his neighbors that it was the height of folly to 
venture so far beyond the block-house. “In case of an attack,” 
said they, “ Roberts will be the first to suffer, and we shall be un. 
able to render him suitable assistance ; for, long before we could 
be alarmed, the enemy will have done the mischief, and be beyond 
reach of pursuit.”” Confident in himself, Roberts took strange 
pleasure in combatting the arguments of his friends, and resisting 
the pleas of his family. Mrs. Roberts, with her only daughter, 
Ellen, or Nell, as she was familiarly called, often expostulated 
with the infatuated man, but to small effect. “ Silence, woman ;” 
Roberts would say, as he puffed his then fashionable pipe ; “ Si- 
lence, if you please. There’s no use in fretting; and beside, if 
the danger comes, we are as well off alone, as though our neigh- 
bor’s houses were a few rods closer. I’!| do my best, and Betsey 
(the pet name of his rifle) is n’t slow to speak in time of need, 
She’ll do as well alone as a dozen ordinary barkers ;” and Roberts 
would nod affectionately towards “ Betsey,” as she stood well 
loaded and primed behind the outside door, As all readers of 
history are aware, the depth of ‘the snow afid the severity of the 
weather had quite lulled the fears of the inhabitants of the inte- 
rior towns, and induced a degree of carelessness. On the night 
in question, Roberts was sitting in the chimney corner, smoking, 
while his wife and daughter were plying their busy fingers upon 
some articles of apparel. Slowly knocking the ashes from his 
pipe, Roberts called out to his wife in a tone of raillery : “ What 
say you to a bout with the red-skins to-night ?” 

Mrs. Roberts shuddered as she gave a look toward the window, 
and replied, — 

“Ah! the thought is too horrible !” 

Her mind had been intent upon the old topic, * The Indians,” 
and her husband’s carelessness jarred gratingly upon her ear. 
James Roberts rose from his chair, and, placing his pipe on the 
mante, went across the room, and taking up “ old Betsey,” care- 
fully examined the priming, smiling at the folly of his wife in turn- 
ing pale, because he mentionnd a red-skin, 

Just as he turned to set the gun down, the crack of a rifle star- 


tled iim. With but a single groan, his wite tell to the floor- 
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Ellen sprang to her side, and raised her up, but before Roberts 
could reach her, the terrific war-whoop assured him that a bullet, 
and not fear, had prostrated her. The echo of the war-cry and 
the groans of Mrs. Roberts mingled together. She struggled but 
a moment, and falling back, expired almost instantly. 

The bursting open of the door, the striking down of Roberts, 
whose gun had already sent death to one of their number, and the 
seizing of Ellen, was but the work of a moment. So intent were 
the savages upon attacking the town, that they did not stop to 
scalp the fallen, but with Ellen as prisoner, made their way to 
the gates, designing to take their trophies, and fire the dwelling on 
their return. 

The after events—the sacking of the town, and the hasty re- 
treat of the enemy to the Canadas, we need not repeat. 

Soon after the savages had left his house, Roberts recovered 
his consciousness. Fearing lest some of the enemy might be left 
on guard, he lay quite still some minutes ; then hearing nothing, 
he ventured to open his eyes. Upon the floor, in the very spot 
where she had fallen, with her work beside her, wet with blood, 
lay his murdered wife; but of Ellen, his daughter, the pride of his 
eye, he saw no tr 

Venturing to mt, then to creep across the floor to where his 
wife was, he took a hasty survey, and concluding that his daughter 
was a prisoner, and hoping that she was yet unharmed, Roberts 
made a mighty oath of REVENGE. 

To remain and dispose of the body of his wife, would be to 
sacrifice his daughter’s life ; so caretully reloading his gun, arm- 





ing himself with his hunting knife, and slinging his ammunition 
across his shoulder, Roberts crept out into the moonlight. Follow- 
ing the trail of the redskins through the snow, he traced them 
into the town. Here all trace was lost, for the Indians had divided 
themselves into bands, and taken so many directions, that the 
route of the party with whom he was certain of finding his daugh- 
ter, could not be identified. 

With the coolness of a desperate man, Roberts resolved to put 
himself in such a situation as to command a view of the Indians 
as they left the town. To assist the flying inhabitants, was no 
part of bis purpose ; it was only to revenge the death of his wife, 
and recover, if possible. his captive daughter. 
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After the sacking of the town, the prisoners were brought out 
into the open square, and here, by the light of bnrning dwellings, 
Roberts discovered his daughter bound, standing between two 
savages. As the number of prisoners was great, after binding 
them they were placed in bands with but one or two to guard 
them, while others busied themselves in collecting the plunder, 
Horses, cattle, and indeed every living thing were let loose ; and, 
blinded by the flames, dashed frantically through the town, add- 
ing their neighs and fierce bellowing to the general confusion, 
Adroitly managing to escape observation, Roberts kept his eye 
upon the spot where stood his daughter, chafing with angry impa- 
tience, and swearing vengeance at one breath. 

At length, the motley procession moved on. With yell, and 
whoop, the furious Indians pointed to the burning houses, and 





expressed their satisfaction still farther by merciless blows upon 
the half naked bodies of their prisoners. Al] that weary night, 
Roberts hovered upon their track, as also the next day. Toward 
night-fall, after a brief consultation, the band separated,—the 
greater portion, with the prisoners, making toward Canada. 

The two savages, who from the first seemed to claim authority 
over Ellen, kept with the smaller body. On the evening of the 
second day, the Indians halted, and made preparations to camp ; 
the severity of the weather rendering the possibility of pursuit 
incredible. 

None, but the similarly situated, can imagine the impatience of 
Roberts as he watched the preparations. Without food, and half 
frozen, yet all unconscious of physical suffering, he watched with 
fervid impatience for midnight. 

It came, but still the sentinel Indian slept not. As hour after 
hdur passed, the sleepless watcher still sat by the blazing fire. 
To endure longer was impossible. Roberts, with the desperation 
of a madman, crept closer and closer to the quick-eared sentinel, 
till he could grasp him with his hand. 

With a sudden spring he clutched the throat of the Indian, 
whose half uttered “ ugh !” had nearly betrayed his presence, and 
wakened his slumbering companions. To draw a knife across the 
throat, still keeping tight his grasp, was but the work of a mo- 
ment. Then, creeping stealthily from one to another, this despe- 
rate man slew Indian after Indian. Each victim, as he partly 
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roused from sleep mingling the emphatic “ugh!” with the gur- 
gling sound of the ebbing life tide. Not one of that fated band 
escaped. Then loosing his daughter, the over-taxed nature of 
the man became trembling and weak as the captive child. One 
after another the captives were set free; and when the scouters 
from the Mohawk castle, two days after the massacre at Schenec- 
tady, set off in pursuit, they met Roberts returning with the re- 
captured captives, j 

The other band of Indians, following afterward to look for 
their companions, found twenty-five stark bodies, with throats cut 
from ear to ear, as terrible witnesses to a husband’s and father’s 
REVENGE. 

* . * * * 








On returning to his dwelling, Roberts found all where he left 
it. Upon the floor lay his wife, with scalp untouched, the Indians 
having, in the hnrry of departure, neglected to return to fire his 
dwelling. 





A RAINY DAY. 


Reaper, did you ever pass a rainy day in the country? If so, 
you have some idea of the nondescript character of the scene,— 
a thick murky fog, hanging all day long in the self-same spot,— 
enshrouding every thing in its misty mantle, having not 6ven the 
accompaniment of lightning-flashes, or the deep-toned thunder 
bass to give variety to the performance. We refer tosuch a day, 
as would tempt an Englishman to hang himself in very spleen, 
making his way through wet streets, or shut up in his own clois- 
ters, engaged in the pleasing task of tracing, all day long, the 
devious windings of the element pattering in quiet drops on his 
dim window-panes,-~-—suggestive of nothing else than somnolence 
and sleep. Wonder not, therefore, if, in such a state of things, 
ome drops of rain fall into our communication, which must be 
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our only apology for inflicting on thine ear this dull, prosaic per- 
formange. 

And yet a rainy day has its pleasures! Start not, delicate 
female, whose timid foot irketh the very idea of stepping abroad, 
and in regard to whom, every fresh gust of the inky element 
sends thee shivering, with new apprehension, to the window, 


OPA 


Nor thou, disciple of Esculapius, wrapped in thy shaggy gar- 
ment, arfmed with thy stout preservatives of weather-proof leather 
and well-lined beaver, making thy desperate way through the 
tempest on thine errand of mercy. The drivings of the storm 
without shall but give fresh impulse to the flowings of the kindly 
current within, as thou pursuest thy rough way to the abode of 
the humble cottager. The tempest shall rage abroad, and the rain 
drench the straw-roofed thatch, only to open more effectually the 
sluices of thy benevolent heart, in that noblest of occupations, the 
bestowment of Heaven’s bounties on the suffering and afflicted. 
But the poor peasant himself, how shall he bear the visitation of the 
pattering rain, when it bears down on his defenceless had through 
his habitation! God help the poor when it rains, for too often, 
man has little mercy upon them! In regard to the contact of the 
element itself, how delightful is the idea of ggimg abroad to meet 
it, and by the dint of a hearty resolution, to Beam the invader, 
thoroughly encased with material for the attack. The very ex- 
citement which the scene produces, itself furnishes a motive for 
the highest pleasure,—such as the mind derives from the circum- 
stance of having overcome great obstacles, which serve only to 
stimulate in a higher degree its powers. 

But a rainy day has advantages of another kind. How often, 


when the sky is lowering without, and a gloomy curtain hangs over 
the facé of nature, has the mind turned in upon itself, from the 
coutemplation of its own resources deriving pleasures abundant 
and refreshing. How many of those immortal productions which 
have won the homage and admiration of mankind have owed 
their origin to the inspiration of such scenes! Ford undoubt- 
edly wrote his Trivia, or Art of Walking the Streets of London, 
under the influence of a-rainy atmosphere, and his verse does not 
belie the effect of such an influence. How has the great master 
of the drama also depicted the character of the frenzied Lear, 
‘biding the peltings of that pitiless storm,’ imaging forth that 
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more terrible storm within—the ingratitude of his own daugh- 
ters! Graphic indeed is the shadowing! 

“T tax not you, you elements, with unkindness : 

I never gave you kingdoms, called you children ;— 


You owe me no subscription ;—why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure.” 


Thus Milton also in describing the effects of the Fall, exclaims : 

“‘ Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completion of the mortal sin 

Original.” 
Who can doubt that these and other passages were written under 
the influence of a rainy day ? 

Egypt—first home of civilization and of science—birth-place 
of that statue which at sunrise sent forth strains limpid and re- 
freshing—clime of the Nile and the Pyramids—repository of 
those hieroglyphics whose key was stolen by Champollion,—how 
would I fly to thee ; for in thee it never rains! 

But a rainy day has its romance also. Henceforth talk not of 
fire; water is the true element of heroes. From that famous 
night, when, lighted by love’s torch, Leander crossed the Helles- 
pont, to that last fatal embarkation with her highland seducer, of 
Lord Ullin’s dau , water has mingled in every high emprise 
of lovers and the loved—the true heroes and heroines of the 
world. Does not Shakspeare say “her eyes rained starry influ- 
ences.” Forgive the chance pun, reader, Napoleon was defeated 
at the Battle of Water-loo. And did not the wife of Socrates 
storm ? 

Yonder see that couple under an umbrella. The rain beats 
down upon them, illy-protected by their artificial roof,—now 
driving full in their faces, anon blinding their eyes by its bewil- 
dering mist, rendeiing their course sufficiently hazardous, as, 
with unsteady footing, they take their way along the distant 
street. The storm increases, but they heed it not, for in their 
hearts Love has lighted its vestal fire, which renders them,insen- 
sible to the chilling influences from without—nay, gives even a 
pleasurable excitement to the scene. Closer they draw into prox- 
imity, each rendering mutual aid to the other; and united’ in 
the perilous adventure, the soft touch, the delicious thrill, for 
the first time felt, will return to them in after years, as the first 
breathings of a sentiment inspired under an umbrella. 
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That idea of Longfellow’s : 


“Into our life some rain must fall,” 


has in it no more poetry than truth. No one, but in the retro- 
spect of life, can remember such instances—periods when the 
mind has worn a sober aspect, and under the influence of deep 
sorrow, the face of Nature often has been less cheering than in 
its wonted aspect. The common cares and disappointments of 
life—the toils and vexations of the world—these are the rain- 
drops which fall into the existence of each individual, making 
life itself a chequered scene. Sometimes, indeed, the visitation 
comes not in mere drops, but in pelting showers, driving the 
sufferer to seek consolation in higher sources than those which 
such a life can impart. Happy indeed, is he who can welcome 
cheerfully the rainy days of existence—to such an one even sor- 
row itself can become no sorrow—sustained by the calmness of a 
resigned soul ! 

Rain! Rain! Still the inky torrent pours, with most provok- 
ing assiduity, drenching the face of nature with its showers. And 
now memory 1s busy with its reflections, evoking images of the 
past—associations connected with our early childhood—fragments 
of a dream not yet forgotten ; while voices wlidse notes have long 
since been hushed—forms which had almost faded from our recol- 
lection, again come back to us, restored as by the wand of enchant- 
ment. Anon the scene changes, and we are far away in the 
woods and hills of our infancy, retracing each familiar step, list- 
ening to the murmur of the well-known rivulet, still lingering on 
our ear with the sweetest cadence, as when our hearts were yet 
buoyant, and the cares of life were known to us only in imagi- 
nation. Just so the rain pattered on the roof; the storm 
howled against the casement, in vain endeavoring to gain 
admittance to the fireside around which were clustered warm 
hearts, whose genial flow of feeling could never be chilled by 
the cold atmosphere without — defying Old Boreas with its 
fiercest blasts. And now the rain has filled the pools ; the muddy 
torrent flows through the streets, and plain, hill and field are in- 
undated with the general freshet. Heaven grant that the foun- 
tains of the great deep be not broken up—that it be not the 
waters of an universal deluge ! 
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‘COME IN JUNE! 


Yes, come in June, when bending skies ate purest in their hue, 
With here and there a snowy fringe, just swimming in the blue ; 
When gauzy veils of rising mist hang o’er the tepid clod, 

And every sunbeam calls a blade forth from the quickened sod ; 
When scarce-perceived aromas fill the soft and summery air, 
And dew-drops burn ulong the grass, like gems in maiden’s hair; 
When warm voluptuous breezes bring their music and perfume, 
And court the trembling blossoms and revel in their bloom ; 

When the mountain-range at morning is rimmed with radiant gold, 
And every bannered cloud unfurls its bright, auroral fold ; 

When the languid air of evening drowns the soul in sweet eclipse, 
And the misty moon at midnight calls music to the lips,— 

If then we stray, with twining arms, along the busy street, 

Or seek some trellised arbor, with slow reluctant feet, 

If ’tis only in the month of June, I know you'll love me then ;— 
As you are loved already, you'll love me back again. 


Yes, come in June, I pray you, when the Spirit of the Spring 

Has passed and left fairy gift with every living thing; 

Has left the thorn-flower in the hedge, narcissus in the border, 

And daisies by the road-side, in exquisite disorder ; 

The hyacinths in perfumed beds and jonquils at their side, 

And Virgin Mary’s cowslips in blue and purple pride ; 

The butter-cups in pastures, wild-pansies in the clover, 

And many a violet by the fence and wild-brier hanging over ; 

The flower-flakes on the fringe-trees, the garden-walk that hem, 
And yellow tassels peadent on the smooth laburnum’s stem ; 

And on the humble cottage-porch and lordly portico 

Rich drooping folds of roses, with love’s own blush a-glow, 

If then we range through Summer’s realm—her fairy microcosm— 
‘In fields ingrained with countless flowers, where fruit-trees are a-blossom, 
I know, fair girl, you then will speak the word before unsaid— 
Your heart for me will, bud-like, ope, some fragrant thought to shed. 


Yes, come in June, I pray you, when a world of Justrous green 
In mossy vale, on wooded hill and rolling plain is seen: 
When lindens through the evening air a dewy essence fling, 
And chesnuts, in the zephyr’s swell, their bearded pendants swing ; 
When the hazle and the alder surround the birch and larch, 
. And grand columnar elms spread out their vast cathedral arch ; 
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When many a glassy water-path in emerald frame is set,— 

Where the ivy and the wild-grape in amorous clasp have met, 

And round the willow’s pensile limbs and oak, so gnarled and staunch,— 
Weave soft festoons of foliage, to rock upon the branch ;— 

Where plashing ducks seek unctuous spoil and where the cattle drink, 
Just seen among the clustering trees, through many a twilight chink; 
And when upon the forest’s edge the shadows flit and pass, 

And roll, like waves of creeping smoke, along the bending grass. 

If then we sit beneath the shade and talk of joyous themes, 

Our hearts will melt together in the glow of happy dreams. 


Yes, come in June, I pray you, when the social robins throng, 

And thrashers peal, in tangled bush, their loud emphatic song ; 
When circling swallows, tireless, thread their labyrinths in air, 

And hang their hammocks under eaves, with fond parental care ; 
When the meadow-lark so gaily from dewy tussock springs, 

And shrill grass-hoppers, as they leap, make timbrels of their wings; 
When droning bees lap honey in flowery cisterns shed, 

And, in their horny baskets, bear home their mimic bread; 

When creeping wrens, o’er carious trunks, like misers, come and ge, 
And furious king-birds gallantly attack the felor crow ; 

When the humming-bird with scarlet cap and vest of golden green, 
Suspended on his filmy wings by trumpet-flowers is seen ; 

And weaves a silver halo arcund his tiny form, 

Or fights his stripling rival, in contests fierce and warm. 

If youonly come when quiring birds are wooing in the trees, 

I know, sweet maid, you cannot then be very hard to please. 


I promise you that we will mount two sleek and airy steeds, 

And gallop o’er the rattling road, and scour across the meads ; 

Down into peaceful valleys and up commanding hills, 

Whence we can see the dotted plain, the church-spires and the mills; 
Through vaulted groves of evergreens and crowded alder-hedge, 

And up the long rough mountain, and o’er the rocky ledge ; 

Now enter grassy clearings, with birches all around, 

Now overlook some ancient wood, with matted verdure crowned ; 
Now seek that cherished meadow-road, along whose margin breeds 
The pallid morning-glory, among luxuriant weeds ; 

Now leap across a wimpling brook ; now coast beside the stream, 
Upon whose banks in boyhood I used to sit and dream. 

We'll bound away from thought and care, while flying flecks of foam 
Attest the madness in our hearts, as cheerly on we roam, 

With maiden courage on your cheek, in deep vermilion dye, 

And pride upon your curling lip and laughter in your eye. 


I promise you that we will seek some spot unsought before, 
Where the path is cleft with grassy ridge or with the weeds grown o’e:. 
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We'll startle, in his dim retreat, the owl of moping mood, 

Who, as we pass, will silently fly deeplier in the wood. 

We'll check the love-song of the thrush and scare the screaming jay, 
And stoop beneath the braided boughs along our woodland way. 

And whe. we gallop one by one, you may, with maiden grace, 

Lift gaily up your small gloved hand to beckon to the race. 

We'll brush the dew-drops from the bush, the laurels and the weeds, 
And siug some gipsey roundelay, as we cheer our panting steeds. 
And when we reach some tufted bank, beside a brawling brook, 
We'll sit awhile beneath the shade aud you shall take a book— 

A book of choice old ballads, or sonnets short and fine, 

And read to me, in silvery voice, some favorite page or line. 
Perchance we'll throw aside the book and talk about the scene— 
The birds—the colonnaded trees—the brooklet’s rippling sheen. 
Then each to each shall tell a tale, more sweet than zephyr’s tune, 
Or whispering leaves, or twinkling brook ;—so prithee, come in June! 


SHORT TALKS ABOUT GOOD MANNERS. 





BY AN EX-MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 


(Addressed to his Second-Cousin.) 





MORE ABOUT PARTIES, 


As you begin the duties. of the festal evening, dear Stanhope, 
your deportment will generally take the complexion of your dis- 
position. If you are toa certain extent a bashful man; if the 
“ original sin” of bashfulness is just plated over with the brass 
foil of educated assurance; you will probably be contented to 
sidle almost imperceptibly into a corner with some young lady, 
whose limited attractions or retiring manners will prevent her 
from being disturbed by a rush of admirers. You will evince a 
passion or penchant for what are technically termed “ wall-flow- 
. @re”=—those delicate plants‘\of womankind which always, at a 
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party, retire into the shadow of a corner for protection against 
the breath of flattery or the light of chandeliers. Having thus 
retreated, you and your comrade will modestly open your lips at 
each other, and await, with miserable apprehension, the time 
when your stock of conversation will give out, and you will be 
obliged to gape silently at the dashing belles and happy beaux 
who sweep by you in a seeming flutter of delight. Stanhope, if 
you are a person of the sort I have been describing, I am disap- 
pointed in you. If you are, you need not take Tony Weller’s 
advice and “p’ison yourself,” but overcome yourself—it is your 
duty to do so. 

Do not laugh and say that bashfulness cannot be overcome. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to suppose either sheepishness 
or laziness incurable disorders. Both may be hard subjects for 
regimen, but resolution is a panacea that will cure them both. It 
is unmanly to be bashful, although it is the highest manliness to 
be modest. Let me give you one prescription for the malady 
under which I am supposing you to suffer; especially as my 
maxims will come lawfully under the subject of “ Good Manners 
at Parties.” 

Select with your eye, the person, whose mapners at the party 
strike you, as being at the same time the most popular 
and captivating, and indicating on his own part the most enjoy- 
ment. Now imitate him: not because he seems to meet eve- 
rywhere with gracious receptions, but because he is a model 
of what politeness, in its perfection, requires. He is laying out 
great exertions to please others, and he succeeds. -He is maklng 
those, with whom he converses, conscious of enjoyment as well 
as pleased with him. He is doing no more than his duty asa 
gentleman. 

Did you mark him as he entered ? Exchanging an amiable sen- 
tence with the hostess, he at once began to patrol the room, with 
a bright smile and a ready recognition for all whom he knows. In 
this way, he once for all, guards himself against the impoliteness 
of neglecting to address‘ any acquaintance of his in the room. 
Exchanging a few words, he passes along as if he was canvassing 
the assemblage, until his rounds are completed. Every one has 
received the compliment of a recognition. and now, if he pleases, 
he can give over his general for special attentions. He is now at 
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liberty to relapse into quiet tete-a-tetes or long and agreeable 
chats with such of the company as have for him unusual attrac- 
tions. Imitate him, Stanhope,—if necessary, by a powerful ex- 
ertion of the will—and your bashfulness will, for once at least, 
make way for a glow of self-satisfaction at your own brave and 
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manly discharge of the duties of a gentleman. 

A great deal of embarrassment is sometimes felt by young 
gentlemen, in leaving one lady to address another. I have often 
seen a hopeful youth writhe and make grimaces and fully con- 
vince a lady of his anxiety to leave her, long before he had 
screwed his coyrage up to make a rough and ill-mannered de- 
parture. Nothing can be more out of taste. Although you feel 
as if your feet were painfully riveted to the floor, and your jaw is 
ready every moment to drop with ennui, never give the slightest 
sign of weariness; and, when you leave, seem to move away 
with reluctance, and from a sense of duty, rather than from sati- 
ety. 

Should you ask me when you may leave, 1 could not, with 
good conscience, give the answer suggested. in some books on 
etiquette—“ at any time.” In fact, most of the manuals of eti- 
quette and good manners are unsafe guides, for many reasons. 
They contain too much on artificial etiquette and too little on the 
natural and spontaneous dictates of politeness. Their advice is 
predicated, in general, upon the assumption that all persons in 
good society are alike well equipped with a ready intelligence of 
what good manners are, and are alike easy and self-possessed in 
company. This is not true, and never was true. Dispositions 
create varieties of deportment, where the education of all has 
been equally good ; and, until the end of time, what will be polite 
to one will be actual rudeness to another differently situated. 
Take the case we are now considering. It is true, that some 
ladies have tact enough never to be left in an awkward position. 
Others are always the focus of a circle of admirers, one or two 
of whom can leave at any moment without being missed. Others 
again have that graceful consideration and skill, by which they are 
able to relieve a gentleman, or rather perhaps, dismiss him, after 
an interview of reasonable length. They turn, perhaps, with a 
smiling adieu to greet some female friend, or stop some prome- 
_nading pair and begin a brief conversation with them, during 
*44 
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which a cavalier can make his escape: or they playfully assure 
him that he is neglecting other ladies‘and should do so no longer. 
These womanly women! oh, how much they surpass either belles 
or blue-stockings, dolls or prudes!* I confess that I have often 
been warned away by such, long before my avarice had been 
satisfied with the treasures of their talk and smiles. 

But it must be remembered that all ladies do not belong to 
either of these classes. Some want self-confidence, or, for the 
very reason that they are not attractive, feel loneliness and awk- 
wardness the more. To such persons the iron law of etiquette 
is a coarse, unbending tyranny. The true gentleman will, there- 
fore, appreciate their position, and treat them in a manner en- 
tirely different from that which he would assume towards an 
assured and graceful woman of the world. You must bear in 
mind, Stanhope, that you should use every exertion to prevent 
such persons from being thrown into embarrassing and awkward 
positions. Never leave them, stark and stiff as Lot’s wife after 
her saline transformation, standing in the middle of a room, alone 
and helpless, looking wofully about, somewhat after the manner 
of a canker-worm on a pane of glass. Stand by such a person, 
like a true knight,-to the last, if you can hit upon no better plan 
for relieving yourself and her. Perhaps you will have the cour- 
age to offer your arm and convoy her, afier a turn or two around 
the room, into the ~icinity of some of her female a: quaintances, 
where, after dn additional sentence or two, you may wave an 
adieu. Never turn away from a lady roughly, as if you had lost 
your pocket-handkerchief and had just discovered the fact and 
wished to look for it. Smooth the parting with a Jitt/e ceremony, 
and bow, not with formality, but with decided good-nature, as 
you move away. 

If you escort a lady,—for instance, your wife,—to a party, you 
understand that you do not come into company to pay attentions 
to her. She is a part of the common stock of the assembly, as 
soon as she has made her devoirs to the hostess. You are ex- 
pected to strike off at a tangent, as soon as she commences con- 
versation with another person, You must immediately com- 
mence to make yourself agreeable to the guests generally, and 
leave her to do likewise. Two exceptions to this rule are cur- 
rent in practice. If a pair are newly married, they are gene- 
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rally suffered, for the amusement of the company, to hang to- 
gether an entire evening. While the honeymoon is making luna- 
tics of its victims, a bridegroom is expected to be a mere appen- 
dage to his bride. The other exception is in the case of dancing- 
parties, where a gentleman, for the sake of making sure that the 
lady under his escort shall appear once in the figure, is bound to 
invite her to be his partner in the first set or dance. 
More anon, my dear cousin, and so—au revoir. 


THE LOVES OF THE POETS. 


A poet and his mistress are inseparable. Whether it be that 
in the poetic temperament there is a strong susceptibility and 
depth of feeling akin to love, or that love itself is the true inspira- 
tion of the bard, certain it is that the poet’s lyre has never sent 
forth a deeper pathos than under the influence of this master- 
passion of the human breast. The chords of feeling are, indeed, 
the peculiar province,of the poet, the magic keys on which he is 
accustomed to play most skilfully with the resources of his genius. 
Love itself, that 
* Volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 


A seventh heaven in a glance—a whirlwind in a sigh, 
The lightning in a touch—a millenium iv a moment. 
+ ” * 





+ 

The heart's own country-music, thrilling all its chords, 

The story without an end, which angels throng to hear— 

The word—the king of words—graved on Jehovah’s heart.” 
has never been depicted in a more glowing portraiture than in 
the effusions of the bard, drawing thence his sublimest inspira- 
tion and expending on it8 delineation the whole force of his gen- 
ius. Shakspeare has discussed the entire subject of love, in the 
creation of his inimitable heroines, presenting us with every va- 
riety of female character in which this passion can be exhibited, 
becoming thus in an emphatic degree, the historian of the human 
heart. Viola and Beatrice and Miranda and Desdemona and 
Juliet are not so much imaginary beings as impersonations of 
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real existence. On the other hand, as love has inspired the 
strains of the poet, so has the poet been formed by the inspira- 
tion of love. Some being of the heart has forever hovered before 
the fancy of the poet, associated with all ideas of purity and 
beauty, and mingling with every aspiration of his soul. The 
annals of the world are replete with instances of this kind—the 
narrative of poetic lovers owning the gentle passion, who utter 
their complaints and send their sighs down to us through the past 
centuries, living through all time, and immortalized in song. 
From that Pindaric poetess who sang so sweetly of love, whose 
swan-song rises so magnificently over the waters which were her 
living tomb, to the loves in the vale of Vaucluse, of Petrarch and 
Laura, Love has been the inditer of the most glowing strains, 
—the choicest inspiration of the muse. It has mingled with every 
tone of the poet’s lyre, in his brightest as well as his saddest 
moments, revisiting the passages of memory, and awaking respon- 
sive echoes ,in the human heart. 

We propose to consider a few of those immortal lovers, whose 
breathings have come down to us in the productions of the bard ; 
in regard to whom, though the passion may have been on one 
side only, yet its effects have been important in the extreme. We 
begin with 


Dante ann Beatrice. That, contrary to the opinion some- 
times entertained, the heroine of the “ Divina Commedia” was a 
living personage, and not a creation of the poet’s fancy, is evident 
from the Italian records, which not only give us an account of the 
lady, but mention particularly her birth and family. Her real 
name was Beatrice Portinari. Dante entertained a passion for 
her in her ninth year—a passion which continued years after- 
ward and ceased not long after the individual who had inspired it 
had passed away from being. She rose on the poet’s sight like a 
constellation of splendor. The effect produced on his mind, at 
that first interview, is described by the poet in a sonnet of exqui- 
site feeling and beauty. Unfortunately, however, the passion seems 
to have been mainly on one side, the fair one not heeding, or if 
heeding, lending only a cold ear to his suit. Indeed the passion 
itself seems to have been purely Platonic in its character. yet pro- 
ducing on the mind of the bard the effects of real love. What this 
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feeling really was, how strongly it took possession of Dante’s 
being, is seen in his production of the “ Divina Commedia,” in 
which, as the poem originated in a profound resolution to immor- 
talize her memory, the image of Beatrice continually hovers 
around her lover. celestial as when she first dawned in robes of 
beauty on his soul. As love cannot live without hope, it cannot 
be doubteéthat Beatrice may have encouraged, at least in some de- 
gree, the sentiments of her admirer, yet her subsequent conduct 
in life, having been married to another, evinces that the sublime 
breathings of the poet, though they might flatter her vanity, did 
not profoundly affect her heart. Be this as it may, the passion, 
on one side at least, was genuine, producing effects as wonderful, 
perhaps, as any recorded in the pages of romance. It was un- . 
doubtedly a case of platonic love, which, operating on the medium 
of an excited imagination, became the one idea of life, prompting 
the sublime strains of the poet’s lyre, aud swaying the deepest 
emotions of his soul. 
We turn now to the vale of Vaucluse, and the loves of 


Perrarcu anp Laura. It was in the church of St, Clire at 
Avignon that Petrarch first saw the celebrated female, who, un- : 
der the name of Laura, wns destined to exert sp conspicuous an 
influence on the poet’s heart, and to be immortalized in that deli- 
cious ollava rima, whose melting canzones have charmed the lov- 
ers of song through so many centuries. She was the daughter 
of Audibert de Noves, and was of a high and noble family at 
Avignon. At the time of Petrarch’s first glimpse of her, she 
was in her twentieth year, just budding into the grace of woman- 
hood,—a vision of beauty, and endowed with all the charms of 
her sex. To Petrarch himself the vision was fatal: the poet was 
immediately affected with all the sympathies and tortured with 
all the pangs of love. From that moment peace and quiet for- 
sook him ; he found no rest for his distracted spirit ; but renounc- 
ing the pleasures of society, he retired to the vale of Vaucluse, 
to give vent in the solitude of its retreat, to the conflicting pas- 
sions which disturbed his breast. The image of Laura continu- 
ally hovers before him, the impersonation of loveliness, listening 
to the impassioned breathings of her lover, and blending with 
every emotion of his soul. Indeed, from all that can be gath- 
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ered of her history, the Laura of Petrarch must have been a 
being of extraordinary purity, capable of inspiring the most pro- 
found passion, and of exerting the most absolute influence over a 
poetic sensibility. As in the case of Beatrice, however, although 
undoubtedly affected by the passionate pleadings of the poet, the 
“cara sposa” of Petrarch was cold and reserved: indeed, from 
her situation as a married woman, she could not well be other- 
wise ; yet, less coy than Dante’s mistress, she seems by her pur- 
posed caprice, to have been willing to prolong the captivity of 
her lover, taking even an exquisite pleasure in listening to the 
music of his complaints. On the poet himself, the passion seems 
to have exerted a peculiar influence, not merely as moulding his 
character, but as actually forming his genius, and dictating to his 
imagination those exquisite canzones, which yet linger in the gon- 
dola-songs of Italy. The love of Petrarch is an instance of sub- 
lime passion, chastened into a holier sentiment, and associated 
_with all ideas of purity and loveliness, becoming immortalized in 
the productions of poetic genius. The memory of it can never 
cease to influence the minds of men, while genius itself shall live, 
or love shall continue to exist as the master passion of the human 
heart. 
We come next to the loves of 


Tasso anv Leonora. There is perhaps no more affecting nar- 
rative on record, than that which relates to the history of these 
individuals—connected, indeed, with that strange episode in the 
annals of genius—the love and madness of Tasso. Despite those 
who are inclined to doubt the existence of such a being as the 
poet represents by Leonora, we have it on good authority, that it 
was to no imaginary mistress that the poet dedicated his immor-. 
tal strains. There were indeed many distinguished females in 
the court of Ferrara to whom Tasso may have paid his roman- 
tic and exalted homage, yet the Italian annals point, with 
peculiar significance, to one, who appears to have been the femi- 
nine inspirer of his song—Leonora D’Este, of the princely house 
of Este, asister of the Duke of Ferrara, and a lady of peculiar 
beauty and accomplishments. In an age, when gallantry was 
common, and every knight had his lady-love, in a chivalrous court 
like that of Ferrara, a poet might have found many objects to 
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whom to have addressed his amatory effusions, without creating 
any suspicion of his truth, Yet that the poet regarded Leonora 
D’Este with sentiments higher than those of a mere boyish pas- 
sion, seems evident from the epistles which he addresses to her, 
and which betray the humility as well as the depth of his love. 
He appears before her as a profound suppliant, conscious of 
his unworthiness, yet seeking to lay all his faculties at her feet— 
the pole-star, im whose superior brightness all other planets 
grow dini—expressed in that melting Italian language, whose 
accents are the very soul of love. Although Leonora might have 
favored his passion, yet the poet’s suit seems not to have pros- 
pered much better than in the case of Dante and Petrarch, and 
from some indiscretion committed in the presence of the prin- 
cess, the poetic lover fell under the displeasure of her brother,— 
the Duke of Ferrara, and was consigned to a gloomy prison. 
In connection with this circumstance, literary troubles preyed 
upon his spirits; and, tormented with the passions of love, jeal- , 
ousy, aud a sense of the wrongs inflicted upon him, we find the 
frenzied bard in the recesses of a dungeon, spending his ad- 
vanced life pining in almost hopeless misery, and dying at last, 
but cnly antecedent to a coronation which arrived too late for-his 
acceptance. It is indeed a melancholy circumstance to see the 
author of the “Gerusalemme Liberata,” in his declining years, 
endeavoring in the intervals of lunacy to repolish those immortal 
pages which had given him celebrity, composed under the inspi- 
ration ot a more telicitous enchantment. The connection of the 
love with the madness of Tasso is indeed too apparent to admit 
of dispute ;—both passages in the same mysterious drama, at 
once the brightest and the saddest episode in his eventful exist- 
ence. 

We had intended in this connection to speak of the loves of 
Byron and the Countess Guiccioli, of Shakspeare and Ann 
Hathaway, of Burns and the innumerable divinities, who at one 
time or other were the objects of his passion ; but time will not 
permit us to pursue the subject further. Love makes the poet, 
if the poet sometimes makes love. Indeed, the soul of the poet 
is the essence of love,—and woman herself, as the most poetic 
object in existence, is by hereditary right the inspiration of his 


genius ! 
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OUR SCULPTORS. 


We have sculptors. Let not this statement astonish those who, 
affected with an undue regard for foreign institutions, are accus- 
tomed often to decry the efforts of native talent and genius. As 
individual artists, we do not mean to place them in competition 
with the great masters of European sculpture—Thorwaldsen, 
Canova, or Michael Angelo, (yet has not Greenough caught the 
very spirit of Ancient Art, and Powers revived in his “Greek 
Slave,” the lineaments of the Medicean Venus ¢) ; still they have 
won for themselves a high place in the annals of American Art, 
commanding the admiration of their country and of mankind. 

It is the peculiar glory of our sculptors, that they are emphati- 
- eally self-made men—from their own indefatigable labors elabo- 
rating the material of their fame. Influenced by genius—or that 
inspiration which is but another name for genius—by slow yet 
successive steps have they ascended to their present position, 
acding new glories to the wreath which adorns the brow of 
American Art. The fame of Greenough is European as well as 
American,—self-exiled from the country of his birth, devoted 
with undiminished zeal to the sublime objects of his profession, 
studying on foreign shores antique classic models, and chiselling 
the form of American heroes in Roman mould. The banks of 
the Kentucky have produced a native sculptor,* who has sought 
to perpetuate the memory of one of our most illustrious) states- 
men in a statue although of marble, yet of Cuay. In the suburbsof 
Florence lingers an artist, wrapt in tie contemplation of beauty, 
which he seeks to reproduce in his own inimitable creations. 
The moon rises on the Arno, and finds him still at his work, 
still occupied in the object of his earliest and his latest love. That 
sculptor is Powers! 

It is always an interesting stydy, in tracing the history of indi- 
vidual life, to observe by what steps the mind has sueceeded in 
accomplishing its development, by what process it has wrought 








* Hart, the sculptor. 
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itself, but also, as furnishing a model and exemplar for the efforts 
of future minds, to follow in the same path. This is particularly 
the case in regard to artistic life, which more than any other, 
seems to be an independent vocation, requiring the exercise of 
original self-sustaining powers, in order to the attainment of suc- 
cess, Other men may have genius—the Artist must possess it. 
The artist in this respect is like his own production, a solitary 
statue, chiselled out of a single block of marble, yet warmed with 
the life, and glowing with the inspiration of genius. Now it is a 
Hercules, anon a Jupiter Tonans, anon an Apollo Belvidere, 
This, as it is the inspiring, so also, must be the self-sustaining 
power, which, conjoined with industry cannot but insure success. 
In regard to our own Sculptors, it is this peculiar attribute, which 
as it claims our attention, enforces also our regard. Alone, have 
they worked out the problem of their success. Early in life was 
the inspiration felt, determining them to their peculiar line of pur- 
suit, and as the Muse of Burns found him in the field, and threw 
her inspiring mantle over him, so have they on the restless bias 
of their genius, recognized the presence of a power pointing out 
their future destiny and giving an earnest of success. Greenough, 
like the infant Canova, moulded his play-things into statuary. 
Powers had forever before his eye the Grecian splendor and the 
Grecian God. And others of our artists have on foreign shores 
richly fulfilled the expectations of which their early efforts gave 
promise. 

But there is still a deeper question involved in this subject, than 
that which relates simply to the efforts of individual genius. 
Whence comes it that Sculpture at the present time, should have 
gained the ascendancy among other forms of artistic manifesta- 
tion? In other words what is the relation of American Sculp- 
ture to our free institutions ? 

The connection of Art with the institutions of a country, is a 
subject which it is interesting to analyze, not only as it is impor- 
tant in itself, but as it tends to throw a light on the developement 
of national character as exhibited in its manifestation. As the 
province of Art is to draw out the lineaments of that character, so 
it is moulded by the influences that surround it. In the ancient 
Greek and Roman institutions, Art was fostered by the charac- 


_ ter of the government itself, and the highest honors were awarded 
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to its votaries. Greece was the home of Art—the clime of beau- 
ty, whose natural productions were not more olives and myrtles 
than temples and thrones, radiant with the impress of genius, and 
carved after the models of Praxiteles and Phidias. The physical 
character of the Greeks was peculiarly adapted to artistic mani- 
festation; in form and beauty, the most heroic men and women 
the world has ever seen. 
‘Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit.’ 

In architecture, as in sculpture, the lineaments of this immor- 
tal beauty still remain, in those monuments which have come 
down to us—landmarks on the ocean of time—indestructible as 
its indestructibility. With us, however, the case is different. 
Art is not, strictly speaking, indigenous to our institutions, It is 
an exotic, produced in other climes, yet transplanted on our soil, 
Through strife and toil, it has arrived at its present state of dis- 
tinction. Nay, from the progress which it has already made 
amid the struggles through which it has already passed, like the 
country in which it has achieved its proudest triumphs, it has 
become the eternal child of our institutions,—none the less, be- 
cause that “ sorrow seems half its immortality.” 

Doubtless, the highest form of art is Sculpture. The power 
from inert matter of striking out thought and intelligence,—of 
moulding marble into being,—of chiseling the cold block into 
forms of beauty and of grace, is such as can belong only to the 
highest form of genius, as it is the most powerful manifestation 
of its exercise. Painting and Architecture each have their ac- 
cessaries in the object of revealing artistic power, but Sculpture 
stands alone, in its capacity of embodying ideal truth, The sculp- 
tor repeats the conduct of Prometheus, who stole fire from 
heaven and communicated it to mortals, As such, sculpture ig 
peculiarly adapted to the delineation of original thought—those 
grand powerful lineaments of individual and national character 
which find their highest development in free institutions, Pro- 
perly to educe those lineaments, to catch those fleeting, ever 


varying forms of expression and combine them in one unique 
model, is the true province of the sculptor—the glory of his Art 
The materials of Sculpture in our country are indeed abun- 


dant, They are found in the features of individual and nae 
tional life, in the commemoration of great men and great deeds, 
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and in the ideal of our institutions. As the circumstances through 
which our nation has passed have been in the highest degree 
grand and imposing, so also has been the development of our 
national character. The aborigines of our country were a lofty 
race. The Indian mind was cast in a powerful mould. Its 
deeds of prowess and of might—of cunning and revenge, were the 
result of passions strong, through depraved. In all that consti- 
tutes physical character, the Indian far excelled the white man. 
Tall, athletic in appearance, with a hardy frame, and a form 
moulded in the lineaments of strength—he was the very model of 
the Grecian artist. It was the exclamation of West on first viewing 
the Belvidere Apollo ;—“ My God! how like a Mohawk war- 
rior!’ The incidents connected with the annals of Indian war- 
fare are indeed worthy to be worked into shape,’ and moulded 
in the productions of the sculptor. The character of Philip— 
that stern Narragansett warrior—of Osceola and Black Hawk, 
renowned chiefs ; of Red Jacket, the Demosthenes of the forest, 
affords lineaments of Sculpture not only powerful but sublime. 
Persico has indeed laid hold of this subject of aboriginal charac- 
ter in its finer forms of expression, in his portraiture of Colum- 
bus and the Indian maiden ; the latter shrinking from the pres- 
ence of the white man, to represent the conquest of the Euro- 
pean over the Indian race. The grouping is at once beautful and 
unique. 


But the character of the aborigines of our country is not the 
only element which offers material for the labors of the sculptor. 
The Puritan character has its own claims to scholastic regard, 
The Puritan mind was cast in stern, lofty, and heroic mould, 
The founders of our nation were not imperial nobles, but kindly 
men. ‘The persecutions which drove them from their native 
thores did not so much create their character as give scope for 
its development. They would have been princes, had they not 
been pilgrims. Robinson and Carver and Winthrop and Standish 
were models of a nation’s founders—gems worthy to be sot in 
in immortal chasing, Such forms, such characters, it is the prov- 
ince of Sculpture to render eternal. In delineating these attri- 
butes it does not so much give as receive immortality, 

An important design of Sculpture in our country is to perpetu 


ite the memory of great men and great deeds, The influence of 
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great men, and particularly of good men, on society, is always 
beneficial ; and it is by dwelling on the characters of such men, 
and by cherishing their memory, that mankind become improved 
under their influence. So reasoned the Roman youth, who were 


accustomed, as Sallust informs us, to carry the images of their 
ancestors before them, that they m'ght be stimulated to the per. 
formance of great deeds. As with great men, so with great ac. 
tions, their memory deserves to be embalmed, for the benefit as 
well as the admiration of posterity. Indeed, it is but a simple 
act of justice in a State to perpetuate the memory of her great 
men—an office which it is the province of the historian or biogra- 
pher to discharge, but which affords peculiar material for the 
labors of the Sculptor. Those immortal lineaments of thought 
and feeling—those lines graven deep on the countenance expres- 
sive of the hero or the patriot,—graven still deeper in Pentelican 
marble, become thus to after times a model and a monument, 
In the character of these lineaments—in the moulding of these 
lines, we behold a striking exemplification of the influence of 
free institutions. Our youth, with such examples of greatness 
before them will aspire to be what they behold, and in the midst 
of statues and monuments commemorative of departed greatness, 
will emulate a like virtue and fame. It is thus that our sculptors 
in foreign lands have sought to perpetuate the memory of our 
great men, moulding their lineaments in enduring marble, and 
carving them after the model of an immortal grace. Powers 
has made busts of many of our distinguished statesmen—and, 
side by side with Persico’s group of Columbus and the Indian 
maid, as the presiding genius of the city called after his name, 
is Greenough’s statue of WasHineTon. 

There is, indeed, one difficulty, which attends the progress of 
American Sculpture, as also of American Art, viz. the want of 
Government patronage. It is matter of reproof that our Gov- 
ernment should be so deficient in lending its aid to the foste”ing 
ofsuch an ins.itution, connected as it is with the true prosperty 
and glory of the nation—which, if it be not the corner-stone, is 
yet the Cori:thian pillar of the edifice. Patronage is indeed be- 
stowed on other objects, appropriations made to other depart- 
ments of intellectual effort, yet art as a general thing has been too 
greatly neglected. The enterprise of building a new rail-road, 
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of establishing new steam-ships, commands at once the attention 
and patronage of Congress; but the founding of a national gallery 
becomes a subject of doubt and reluctance, Unlike other govern- 


ments, in which it has flourished, supported by the patronage of 


their institutions, Art in our country has struggled into fortune 
and into favor. The history of our artists sufficiently attests the 
reluctance of government thus to bestow its influence on an insti- 
tution so worthy of its aid, They point to Trumbull, presenting 
in vain his proposals for the establishment of a gallery of Art, 
and of Vanderlyn, neglected by the Government which should 
have honored him: like his own Marius at the Ruins of Car- 
thage, petitioning in vain for a commission—’till, like Moses, his 
eye was dim, and his natural force abated. Happily, however, 
this reproach is being fast wiped away, and in the late action of 
Government, in regard to the subject of establishing a Gallery 
of Art in the Smithsonian Institute, the commencement of a 
bright era of artistic glory is cordially anticipated. 

Such as we have stated, is the province of American Sculp- 
ture. It is indeed a lofty mission, and one worthy of the high- 
est efforts of its votaries. To accomplish this mission—to achieve 
these grand objects—years of exile and privation, of labor and 
of toil, are but a small sacrifice ‘compared with the magnitude of 
the results. The subject makes its appeal to our sculptors, invit- 
ing them, with still more earnestness than before, to press on 
in the high path which they have chosen. Nay, in no other way 
can the sculptor better employ his talents, and, while he pays 
that debt which, as Bacon says, every man owes to his profes- 
sion, secure the immortality of our institutions, than in present. 
ing to the world the sculptured form of Freedom. 

It was about four years since that we visited the Dane Hall, 
Cambridge. As we entered, an appearance of gloom pervaded 
the apartment. Veiled statues occupied the several niches except 
one, and around that one all bent, as around Joseph’s sheaf bent 
the sheaves of his brethren. That statue was Story’s. We had 
heard of his fame in jurisprudence—a fame European as well 
as American. We knew that in this country the public mind 
bowed to-his talents in veneration, but never did we feel such 
an impression of homage to departed greatness, as in that ex- 
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WINTER. 





WINTER. 


BY H. A. RODMAN. 


Yes, this is winter! Yonder range of hills, 
So brown and bare, the line of vision fills, 
Like frame-work toa picture. To the eye 
Its clear, bold outline seems to meet the sky, 
And many a waving line of beauty trace, 
Or clasp the clouds within its cold embrace. 
Near to its base, in unrobed beauty, stand 
The virgin waks—the glory of our land ;— 
While, through the meadows of the vale below, 
A silver streamlet softly seems to flow. 
The slant rays of the fast-descending sun 
Proclaim the reign of night almost begun ; 
While the bright region of the far South-west 
Glows like a dream of Araby the Blest. 
Aud gorgeous clouds are resting lovingly 
Upon the yielding bosom of the sky, 
As if to catch the last expiring ray,— 
The dying splendors of the god of day. 

7 7 7 


But lo, the scene is changed! Yon bank of cloud, 
Which rested on the hill-tops, like a shroud, 
Already, by the coming tempest driven, 

Shuts from the sight the eastern half of heaven. 
Again the prospect changes. Morning light 
Presents a scene insufferably bright. 

Tle warm rays of the sun, thrown back again 
From every portion of the extended plain, 
Too dazzling to the unaccustomed eye, 
Compels an upward glance towards the sky. 
Thus has each season its distinctive charm, 
The mind to stimulate, the heart to warm. 
Spring clothes the earth with beauty. Summer gives 
A feast of joy to every thing that lives. 

Ripe Autumn, mother of the plenteous year, 

Fills human hearts with thoughts of goodly cheer. 
Then Winter, throwing down his silver pall, 

Spreads a peculiar glory over all. 


‘ 
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Tue captain would have it so. His generosity instantly took 
the form of obstinacy after he had once made up his mind to do 
any bo:ly a favor. I verily believe, that if one should succeed jn 
obtaining a promise of a kindness from him, but should afterwards 
think it inadvisable to accept it, that the werthy captain would 
compel the reluctant beneficiary to receive it, if necessary, by a 
round “ dozen,” at the foot of the mast. His invariable reply 
was, when he gave a favorable answer: “ Deuce take me, sir, 
but you shall have it: I tell you, sir, you shall have it, and shiver 
the rascal who says you sha’n’t.” This was said with a reddening 
face, a swelling throat, a shake of the head, and a look of warning 
cast ‘at every individual within sight at the time. It was a uni- 
versal defiance to passengers, crew, cabin-boy and cook. 

But the captain need not have been in such a putter in the 
present instance. The young clergyman, who made the request, 
was a universal favorite on board the ship, and his request was of 
a nature calculated to please persons worn out with the mono- 
tony of a ten days’ voyage. The meek, smooth face of the young 
churchman, resting on a faultless white cravat, and his mild eye, 
had inspired general regard and sympathy. His sallow skin and 
deeply crimson lips were marked with an expression of great 
meekness and resignation. He was bound to the island of Trini- 
dad for the sake of his health, and had improved the time con- 
sumed in our voyage in making the acquaintance of every pas- 
senger and seaman in our company. The rough tars seemed to 
like him almost as well as a young Spanish senora, whose large, 
deeply curtained eyes followed every motion of his. However, 
I ought to say that she showed off to him none of the languishing 
coquetry of her race. She seemed rather to shrink from his. 
calm, spiritual manner, when he approached for conversation. 
She appeared to be relieved the moment he left her, when her 
glances would instinctively be fixed upon him as if they were 
never weary of studying his face and motions. He was so tnlike 
- her father confessor, who was on board, that his religious char- 
acter and position seemed to her, without doubt, a mystery un- 
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fathomable. Perhaps the padré had pronounced some quiet 


ayathemas against the heretic priest in the ear of the young girl, 
Certain it was, that she was at once deeply interested in and 
gloomily afraid of the meek divine. 

Having probably convineed the reader by this time, that he 
does not know what I am talking about, I will now mention to 
him, that in the month of December, 182-, the good ship Bertha, 
bound for Trinidad, from one of our American ports, was in lati. 
tude 14° North, longitude 58° West,—about opposite, the captain 
said, to the island of St. Lucia. We had been driven, by the 
wayward although not violent winds, far eastward of our intended 
course, and had not yet touched at one of the Carribean islands, 
as we had intended. It was our ardent desire to reach our desti- 
nation by the 25th, in order to celebrate Christmas on shore; as 
there is no place where they make more of the festival than in 
the West Indies. The mixture of races, the universally careless 
and holiday disposition of all the inhabitants, together with ‘their 
unsurpassed fondness for religious pomp, unite to make Christ- 
mas a rare occasion among them. But we were, at the time of 
which I am speaking, full two hundred miles from Trinidad, and 
had therefore despaired of reaching it on the desired occasion, as 
it was now December 23d. Accordingly, the young divine, who 
had succeeded in inducing a few persons to listen to evening 
prayers nightly, and had gradually brought within the circle of 
devotion nearly all the passengers and occasionally a man or two 
of the crew, suggested, that we should celebrate Christmas Eve 
on board. To this the whole fourteen passengers—aside from 
the padré, his charge, and her servant, who were not consulted— 
agreed, and the reverend youth was instructed to request the 
countenance and assistance of the captain. The leaders in the 
movement, for certain manifest reasons, had concluded not to 
consult the young senora and her protector, although it was 
agreed that, when the occasion arrived, they should be invited to 
be present—not with any expectation that they would doso. As 
I have already stated, as soon as the petition was presented to the 
captain, he roared out his peremptory and furious assent. 

Operations commenced immediately. The wife and sister-in- 
law cf an English physician, a resident in Puerto Espana, who 
was on board, with the aid of paper-cuttings, green veils, and 
artificial flowers, contrived to fashion some very pretty wreaths 
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and a neat semblance of a crucifix. Next morning the cabin 
was cleared, and large boxes, suitably arranged, and draperied 
over with white cloth, made quite a classic altar. This was fes- 
tooned, aud on its tront, in small letters of green baize, was fixed 
the pregnant abbreviation, “I. H. 8.’ The excitement and 
esprit de corps, which these preparations stirred up in our little 
circle, made the day decidedly the happiest of our voyage. The 
padré and his fair charge looked curiously on, and the former, 
when caught watching us with an air of eager interest, would 
devoutly cross himsel!, as if in behalf of us poor heretics, whom 
he, without doubt, esteemed ignorant worshippers of his God. 
. The sun went down. The water, bright and placid as a mirror, 
appeared to feel the sacredness of the hour. The sky was divinely 
blue, and the stars seemed to burn with unusual lustre. 4 thought 
of the shepherds on the Judean hill-sides, watching their flocks 
by night, as I never had before. I could easily fancy, standing in 
the luxurious climate of the tropics, how much real enjoyment 
there might be, in lying all night in the open air, beneath the 
skies of Palestine, tending quiet sheep. Although a ship’s side 
was a strange place to suggest to one fine fancies about green 
slopes, dotted with snowy flocks, and sleeping in the silver 
garniture of the moon-beams, yet my imagination went so far as 
to bring a counterfeit of the scene which was acted eighteen 
hundred years ago, before me. I saw the misty blue of the sky 
roll away like a curtain from a centre, and the circle filled with a 
white dazzling effulgence, crossed with auroral flashes, which it 
is impossible to describe. This heavenly amphitheatre was 
girded on every side by angels clad iw the glistering white of 
the Mount of Transfiguration—myriads upon myriads lining the 
TE whole outside of the circle, and stretching far back into its invis- 
ible depths. I saw them lift their harps, and waited for the first 
swell of that sublimest anthem ever sung within the hearing of 
earthly ears. But here my imagination faltered, There was 
nothing in the hushed plashing of the water against the sides of 
the vessel, or the sharp creaking of the cordage, to suggest ideas 
of that gloricus chorus. I turned my head, and silently followed 
’ * the-sound of the bell, which was to be the signal of the com- 
mencemeut of the evening’s exercises. 

The services went on. Perhaps the circumstances of the time 
had wrought me up to a pitch of excitement, but the rich old Eng- 
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lish of the ritual seemed never to have been read in a tone half so 
thrilling. The rough old Captain was there, looking a defiance at 
every body, which at last grew so serious and marked, that I 
began to supect him of being deeply affected by the scene. Ocea- 
sionally he would shake his head so resolutely, that I believed 
that his own sensibility was the object of his defiance. Full half 
of the crew were present, with that studious solemnity, which 
always makes Jack’s devotion seem a sort of pious deference to 
the company present. The passengers, as a body, seemed deeply 
interested in the scene, and invariably echoed the response of the 





two or three of our number, who were evidently the only persons 
among us accustomed to the service. The Spanish girl, her padré 
and servant were in her private cabin. They had treated the 
invitation to be present politely, but told the Captain that they 
desired to conduct their devotions in their own apartment and 
according to the ceremonies of their own church. To which sug- 
gestion the Captain retorted with his usual violent affirmative, 
and menaced the man whv should dare to say nay, with his most 
awful frown. In fact, I believe that, for the special assurance of 
the padré, he vouchsafed to use a round Spanish oath on this occa- 
sion. 

But I could not but feel a little annoyed at the absence of the 
beautiful young girl. To tell the plain truth, all the passengers, 
and myself particularly, had taken a sort of of chivalrous interest 
in the affairs of the fair Spaniard and the young minister. We 
had read the intense meaning of her glorious eyes, and knew by 
the very shyness of the youth, that he was carrying on a mighty 
struggle with himself on account of the beautiful Romanist.— 
Observing and being convinced of this, we felt outraged that there 
should be any thing to interfere with so delightful a romance.— 
In default of surly parents, or jealous duenna, we were obliged to 
pounce upon sect—religious bigotry—as the infamous meddler 
that was keeping these young hearts apart. We became liberal 
apace in our religious views, and, within this little world on ship- 
board, came to the conclusion that nothing was more malevolent 
in its influence upon the sweet charities of life and the spontane- 
ous goodness of human hearts, than sectarian animosities, We 
learned then, what it has taken me all my life since to learn in the 
great world of society, that such animosities are essentially unchris- 
tian, for the reason that they often raise war and division between 
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those who have every reason in the world to respect and love 
each other. , 

I said that I was annoyed at the absence of the Spanish girl ; 
so were all the rest of the company. It was too bad, we thought, 
that she could not hear the rich voice of the young minister, in the 
service, and in the truthful and earnest remarks which he made 
respecting the occasion that had drawn ustogether. I almost fan- 
cied, that, could he have listened to him then, she would have read 
the reality of his piety in his face and manners and begun to un- 
derstand how transparent and unreal was the curtain which men 
have, in religion’s name, drawn between Christians of different 
denominations. 

The benediction was uttered and the quiet little pageant was 
over. The Captain was the first to assert—of course daring the 
world to contradict him—that the clergyman had done his duty in 
the most approved manner. Nay, lest there might be some ling- 
ering doubt on this subject, the Captain swore it. His convictions 
were so very demonstrative, that it was plain that he was still ter- 
ribly vexed at having gained so slender a victory over his own 
sensibility. To reconcile the old fellow to himself, I proposed 
that the company, without breaking up, should adjourn to the deck, 
and there hold a social meeting and talk of those far away. For- 
give us, ye beloved, who were then so widely parted from us and 
who now—many of you—are lost behind the blue veil of heaven ; 
although ye stand, I trust, on the verge of your happy home, 
looking tack to those, whom ye cherished here! Forgive us, I 
say, for we talked that night not of you. 

A light word, dropped by one of the party as we stepped upon 
the deck, about the fair young Spaniard, turned our thoughts and 
words, with a sort of overflow, towards her. As for myself, I 
kept as silent as I could ; for, to tell the truth, as I was tolerably 
versed in the Spanish language, I had made somewhat more rapid 
progress than the rest in an acquaintance with Maria. ‘ The Span- 
ish girl has not the stubborn shyness of the American damsel, 
which compels the latter to hide and disguise and at least make 
equivocal all the feelings of her heart towards you. Nor has she 
the garrulous and fascinating impertinence of the French made- 
moiselle, who tells you so much more than it is possible for her 


to feel, that you doubt whether she feels at all. The fair Spaniard 


lives her feelings, Even in her languishing and dreamy repose, 
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you seem to detect the steady intensity of her passion. Maria, 
therefore, I had perused like an open book, and found that she 
was heart-sore with an interdicted love; that the young minister 
had inspired her with a power of passion, which was to her—la- 
boring under the ban of sect—terrible. Such a secret I would 
not tell, and preferred, therefore, to listen to the speculations of 
others. 

The conversation showed that her uncommon sweetness had 
completely won over every person on board. The Captain vowed, 
that, next to his absent daughter Virginia, she was the loveliest 
lass that ever trod a ship’s plank. It was especially amusing to 
see the manceuvres of speech employed by our clerical friend, 
He seemed to be in a haze as we talked, and only showed his in- 
telligence of the subject-in-hand by careful confirmations of the 
opinions advanced, The very caution he showed in tempering 
his expressions, so as to make his praise faint and moderate, indi- 
cated what a concentrated rapture he had within him, which cir- 
cumstances compelled him torepress. The ladies used their fond- 
est vocabulary in describing the virtues of Maria, and made her 
out a very flower in sweetness and a dove in gentleness. 

The evening was verging towards midnight, when we heard a 
sudden stamping of feet below as in a chase and pursuit. In an- 
other instant, the deck-stairs creaked under the tush of steps and 
Maria sprung from the scuttle towards us, while the old priest, 
with arms wide extended after her, was doing his best to catch 
hold of the skirt of her dress and stop her. In her hand, thrust 
far out from her body, was a document, which, as she rushed up, 
she pressed into my two hands. I understood, of course, so 
marked a gesture, and ten thousand brandished daggers could not 
have induced me then to rélinquish my trust. The padré saw 
that the case was hopeless and, turning abruptly from the circle 
into which his chase had conducted him, he retreated down into 
the cabin. Maria staid close at my side, while I called for a 
light. Soon after, I had deciphered enough of the document 
(which Maria told me she had found in the good padré’s prayer- 


book with some comments thereupon on another piece of paper,) 
to find that it was a copy of Leo XII’s permit—of the existence 
of which Maria had been kept in profound ignorance, allowing Ca- 
tholics to marry heretics on certain conditions. These conditions 
amounted to nothing more than the commutation of a little money 
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for everlasting fire and brimstone. Maria, therefore, was per- 
fectly re-assured and beside herself with joy. Drawing her one 
side, I told her how deeply I sympathized in her delight, and pro- 
mised her, that the passengers should not know the reason of it ; 
the dread of which had come upon her with crushing weight, as 
soon as the first flush of excitement had passed off and left her 
to appreciate the strangeness of her position. Never shall I for- 
get the changing color and starting eyes of the young clergyman, 
as I passed through the company with Maria hanging on my arm, 
down into the cabin. I then asked her, if she feared the padré. 
With flashing eyes and expanding form, she gave me her reply 
without saying a word. I knew she was sublimated above fear. 

I returned almost immediately, in order to check the surmises 
of the company, upon deck. There I was greeted with congrat- 
ulations on my good fortune, called a lucky fellow, assured by the 
Captain, with all the solemnities of his usual oath, that I deserved 
the girl if any body did, and was, in short, overwhelmed by flat- 
tering remarks. What todo I hardly knew. Here wasa chance 
for being admired and respected on very small capital, and also of 
shielding in part my fair friend’s secret. I determined on the 
instant to let things take their course; not, however, without a 
pang of pity for the sad young priest, who had withdrawn-to the 
side of the vessel, where he leaned over, speechless with despair. 

Soon after he wandered carelessly off towards the bow of the 
craft. I waited a few moments and then, with an affected yawn, 
fullowed drowsily, humming a tune, in the same direction. -He 
turned abruptly as I came up, and started back towarcs the after 
part of the vessel. I stopped bim and called him by name. 

“You love Maria,—stop—don’t glare at me so; for, as your 
text said to night, ‘behold I bring you good tidings of great joy.’ 
The fact is, that Maria loves you or some other clerical young 
heretic, and has just found out that it is a sin which may be wiped 
out by a few pistoles. So brighten up and let us talk.” 

He caught me by the hang, as I finished this bantering speech, 
and asked me with his eyes. whether I spoke the truth, “I 
always liked you—trusted you instinctively,” said he. 

“ Well, you will trust me mere hereafter : besides, I think I shall 
have to trust you a long iime, in default of your ability to pay 
down, for the good news I bring you.” 
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~ There is no need of relating the remainder of our conversgy’ | 
Next day, the evergreen mangroves, dallying like water-nymphg 

in the lake-like blue of the Gulf, along the shores of Trinidad, 


were just in front of us, The tremendous cliffs, over whose degh 
perate edges masses of verdure were crowded, as if pushed thithe 7 
er by their own luxuriance, were impending on the left. ) 


water lay twinkling in the delicious light of the sun, while 
beyond rose the cloud- lost peaks of the Cumana. It was the most! 
enchanting view I ever beheld. 

Maria stood, leaning on my arm, in the middle of the coca 
while her padré was bustling among the baggage which wagi® ~ 
near at hand. Rev. Mr. stood modestly a few paces off | 
looking unutterable things at Maria. q 

“| wialee,” said she, “ senor, whether my father will be glad’ # 
to see his daughter after her four years’ absence at a convent?” * id 

We landed and the padré took off his charge through the fine’) ; 
rectangular streets of Port of Spain, to her home. The young” 
clergyman and I separated, We were both to visit friends. wis 

A staid upon the Island about three months. The minister and 7) 
myself called together upon Maria, and. found a warm welcome. 
even from the sober old Senor, her father. Padré looked) 
gruff and hardly deigned to recognize us. The senor was so de-*  ¥ 
lighted at his re-union with his daughter, that he could not restrain | 
the overflow of his affection from falling upon her compagnons du’ © 
voyage. 

Before I left, Rev. Mr. had changed his residence. He 
was visiting his old friend no longer, but was fairly domesticated | _ 
at the plantation of Maria’s father—her accepted lover. He a 
thought that he should stay on the island and pursue the duties of 
his profession there. He wrung my hand most earnestly at parte g 
ing, and told me to inform his friends in Yankee-land that he was’ 
happy beyond measure. He said that Maria and he agreed on!” 
nearly all the points of faith, although he despaired ot making her 
aproselyte. I devoutly wish that my charming friend may not’ 
be corrupted by the bad company of some English clergymen on 
the Island, who were at that time as thorough-bred scape-graces 
as ever played cards for a pistole, bet on a cock-fight, or told a 
poor negro that Satan made black men. 
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